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PREFACE. 


Tnrsr pRj’c'J ore ilmwii up from notc^ of lectures to my 
Englisli Cliwei. In them I have, os a rule, as oulctl all 
<Usciission.s, confining myoclf, on jloulitfnl ponits, to 
Rtating tny own vicsv ami leaving H to speak for itself , 
for in poetry, I ha\e fomul, the right explanation is 
at onro felt to he euch by instinct or intuition, — n 
something that (iiscnsaion cannot help or shake. I have 
rofrainetl from gi'ing any p-aiallcl passages for two 
reasons the one is that I have bc.»nl that Tennyson 
il{s!ike<l tfieni , tiie oilier, tliat they have ahc-aily been 
sufficiently giien hy others While lecturing I looked 
into iff Tainsh's Siuiiie^ and I>r Bradley’s Commentary, 
ami derived much help from the latter, lioth from the 
author’s own studies ami from those of preceding com- 
mentatora reproduceil by him I have also, since, 
looked at Mr. Gcming’a Stoilg and Mr. Gatty’s Ke^. 
Mliat ill my Notes and Analysis is dne to help from 
all thc®e Bonrecs, and wliat is given correctly for the 
first time, as well as what still remains without any 
concct explanation either from others or from me, the 
reader can fiml out for himself, if he cares. Hut 1 
shonhl like to think that the one thing he &ires for 
is the poem itself, and not the com|nrativc merits of 
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PREFACE. 


commentaries on it: and I ivonld ask him to try and 
understand the poem, not in the sense of an excreise 
of intelleet and ingenuity, so much as in the light of a 
lay scripture given to us for the elevating and iwrifying 
of the emotions, and the chastening of the heart. 

H. ^ 1 . P. 

Since the above was written, the Notes and Analj’sis 
liave been revised thi'oughout. I have also corrected 
1113’ work from the i-ecentlv published edition of In 
Memoritiui, annotated b\' the Author and edited b}' 
Hallani, Lord Tennyson, and also from the latter’s 
Meiiiniy of the poet. 


H. M. P. 
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AKALTSrS OF TEyXYSOX’S 

“IK 3I£iIOBLUI.'’ 


ImtODCCTlO't !— O Im e of_O oi} . in_irl iom ye can fc are 
faitb, but of W)jofn ~wc can liair® no tnQ»'l«lgei~lho« 
ma'tiest this ucirerM isadfat ii/e and 

death a^ life aJte'r'dealb far man. tV^ythou didst vill 
Co nuke them, ace do not inair, but that thou didst will to 
nuke them in juttico we Mirre. ?lia free will of rasa acts 
most in aceonunce with tbr jostie^ when it acta in accord- 
ance with lb/ will This 'haraion/ between thy will and 
the free will of nun is «hat makes man disioe and tbee 
r^. j . 


Vn owied^ cornea to ua aa & fiit from Ahee, therefore 
Increaae i n w bat let rerereoce for thee that faith 
aim iftorew in us, m that ana’s lutore—miiid and soqI-> 
may form one harmonious whole. I^f gire my situ it I have 
sinned, forgire wful I thought to be roy merit, if ever I 
had merit, for *'• — •*' *"*•* *•••*• t’-—--- •• •»- 

yritf for my d • 

U under the a 
^inst thine, • 

justice • for n' 

that ray friend, dead to ra^ still Uvea in thee. 

I. ^\*e change with time ror pnwit hws ^tnay l>q 
eh.inge«l to^future »»n : but »M»r I cannot look mto that 
future: now ^ef for one hwt 61U mr brea.«t, and mr Io»e 
for him I hare lost clings to my grie?, for fwc both sboald 
b ix 
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IN MEilOKIAM. 


cease together, and time should scornfully point to me as 
the man that had ceased to grieve for what he once had 
loved. 

IL This yew tree, never losing its gloom, summer or 
winter, makes me for a moment think that its stubborn 
endurance, its seeming insensibility to change, may be jiiine. 

in. The sorrow that teaches falsely that blind, fate rujes 
the destiny of the soul ,of man, as it rules the destiny of 
inanimate nature : and that both are mere phantoms, 
delusions, destined to pass away into nothingness : — shall I 
accept lier fellowship, or refuse her entrance into my heart? 

Iv. At night, during what should be the hours of sleep, 
an undefinable sense of loss benumbs me into a state in 
which I cannot even ask lehat it is that I have lost, but only, 
wish for death ; with the morning I shake off this torpor, 
and resolve to find relief for ray grief. 

V. Such relief I do find in committing my grief to words 
in these poems ; though words but lialf express ray deep 
grief. 

"Vn. “Death is a calamity common to the, human itice; 
and the living should console ns for the dead : ” says one — 
no, they cannot; bear witness, parents who have lost sons, 
the betrothed that has lost her future lord, I that liave lo.st 
my friend — bear witness all, that by a sudden death, have 
lost what can never be replaced. Perpetual maidenhood for 
her, no second friend for me, to replace the one I have lost. 

VII, VIII. The associations with his memory — his house, 
the fields where we walked together — are now darkened by 
his death. But that gift of poet^’ in me whose productions 
pleased him, ■null again be e.xercLsed by me in writing this 
elegy, to be dedicated to his memorj'. 

iX-XVII. [Tennyson begias this poem of his grief here, 
by an addrass to the ship that bears bis friend’s remains to 
hi.s native land, from foreign shores. This address begins 
and ends with the same words, (“ He whom I sliall not see, 
till all my widowed race be ran,”) and throughout keeps 
before our eyes the constant theme of his grief.] 

IX, X. Wind and water and the heavens — may they all 
prosper the ship that bears him to these shore.? ; for it is 
a human weakness — an “idle dream” — to wish to be our- 
Belve.s buried, and see those we loved, also buiicd, in con- 
secrated ground, in our own native land: [and not, like 
Lycida.?, be swallowed up by the ocean, or, like Keats, rest 
in foreign soil.] 



AKALYSIS. 


p.i_ 


w. 

»n<I my • • , ■ ' 

despair 

■ • . ,, 
Or this ctiAoge merely «f surface moods, msstng over the 
unchancing depths of grief f Or has the shocKof this trouble 
stunned my mind and made me confound the true with the 
false j 

XVII. [The ship arrives with her precious burden, and 
the poet dwmiiscH her from hia thoughts, with fervent 

I 



song when her young ones are stolen away, because ahe 
cannot help it. 

XXII, aXIII. From the grave my mind goes back along 
tbc pathway of life to the four happy years of {nend$hi}>, 
and to that fifth year when wo met the shadow, de.ith^ lying 


pursuits, and* all things around us 'seemed fair and good 
and full of hope. 
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cease together, and time should scornfully point to as 
the man that had ceased to grieve for what he once had 
loved. 

II. This yew tree, never losing its gloom, summer or 
winter, makes me for a moment think that its stubborn 
endurance, its seeming insensibility to change, maj' be mine. 

III. The sorrow that teaches falsely that blind fate rules, 
the destiny of the soul of man, as it rules the destiny of 
inanimate nature: and that both are mere phantoms, 
delusions, destined to pass away into nothingness shall I 
accqit her fellowship, or refuse her entrance into my heart? 

IV. At night, during what should be the hours of sleep, 
an undefinable sense of loss benumbs me into a state in 
which I cannot even ask 'lohat it is that I have lost, but only, 
wish for death : with the morning I shake off this torpor, 
and resolve to find relief for my grief. 

V. Such relief I do find in committing my grief to words 
in these poems ; though words but half express my deep 
grief. 

VI. “Death is a calamity common to.the human., race ; 
and the living should console us for the dead ; ” says one — 
no, they cannot ; bear witness, parents who have lost, sons, 
the betrothed that has lost her future lord, I that have lost 
my friend — bear witness all, that by a sudden death, have, 
lost what can never be replaced. Perpetual maidenhood for. 
her, no second friend for me, to replace the one 1 have lost. 

VII. VIII. The associations with his memorj’ — his house, 
the fields where we walked together — are now darkened by 
his death. But that gift of poetiy in me whose productions 
pleased him, will again be exercised by me in writing this 
elegy, to be dedicated to his memory. 

IX-XVII. [Tennyson begins this poem of his grief here, 
by an address to the ship that Beal’s his friend’s remains to 
his native land, from foreign shores. This address begins 
and ends with the same words, (“He whom I shall not see, 
till all my widowed race be run,”) and throughout keeps 
before our eyes the constant theme of his grief.] 

IX, X. Wind and water and the heavens — may they all 
prosper the ship that bears him to these shores : for it is 
a human weakness — an “ idle dream ” — to wish to be our- 
selves buried, and see those we loved, also buried, in con- 
Becr,ated ground, in our own native land : [and not, like 
Lycidas, be swallowed up by the ocean, or, like Keats, rest 
in foreign soil.] 
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xii 

XXIV. But was the past indeed so perfect, or does it 
only seem so now by contrast with the present or through 
the enchantment distance lends? 

XXV-XXVII. No : it was not perfect, and these four 
years were yeain of chequered human life : but they were 
years of love, and love halves the, burden of life : and I will 
drag myself along this weary.path of life, only to prove that 
love cannot die ; and if my love is destined to die, then may 
I meet that shadow — may I die — to-night ; for I care not for 
life without freedom, without moral law, without love. 

XXVIII, XXIX. Christmas Eve [of ’34] comes round with 
its old customs — carols and the holly bough ; and we, the 
friends of him who is dead, do not omit to observe these 
time-honoured outward fonus of customary rejoicing. 

XXX. And our hearts rise through successive steps, from 
sadness, first, to a vain attempt at rejoicing, then to a- 
peaceful feeling that he is at rest in the grave, and, last, to 
a happy feeling that he is risen from the grave, and is now 
,a _free_spirit_ranging the Universe. For, is not to-morrow 
the aniiivefiary of the birth of Him who brought hope into 
the world of a rising from the grove ? 

XXXI, XXXII. When Lazarus was raised from the dead, 
those dearest to him were filled to the full avith happiness 
at the bare event. They did not ask questions as to ychat 
it is toylio, and xchere the dead go after death. It is enough 
for them that he was dead and is alive again, and that He 
who had brought him from death back to life is before them ; 
faith in whom — gratitude towards whom — fill all their soul, 
and leave no room for curiosity and subtle speculations 
regarding the next world, but lead them to show it in proyer 
and good works and purity, of life. 

XXXIII. Such faith as theirs— faith through form — is 
not less pure, is not less conducive to purity of life, and 
is more fruitful of good works, than faith that does not show 
itself in outward form, and holds solely by the law -within. 

XXXIV^, XXXV. But to me, to die at once — even by. 
niy own hand — would be preferoble to life, prolonged with- 
out faith in a future life: and love, without such faith, 
xyquld bo the love of an hour, the fellowship of brute.nnimal 
natures. Nor would the sight of inanimate soulless nature, 
ever pa.ssing from existence to destruction, reconcile me to 
the idea of a similar birth and death of love in me ; for love 
tlint can die is love without sweetness — love already half- 
dead. ■' 
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SXXVI. ThotJgli man may darkly gaeaa of tke VTord of 
God— of spiritual tnitba *i._ 

sr -i a-.l ff '-v^l :■^ ! 


I' ('•■'■ ll l* I'M I I.' T I ■ • ‘*i' ■' 

utii.'.ccU 


XXXVII. The heavenly mose (whom eons alone are 
jiririlcged to unveil the myaterie^ of the neat life) rebukes 
my earthly muse for attempting such a task. My ruuse 
’ y«6eries,’hat onfy 
■ jcling on subjeci# 


■ • eith it no loy for 

' • ■ I as this «eCT is, 

luu vnuu tikmu cvii<Nu>v>-/u \vuav neither theology 
txxii). nor ‘philorephic religion (ixxniX nor the poetry 
that professes to hare penetrated the reil of the llintie 


reason wAy. 

XLI. Ihirmg life I wu linked with him in Ins progrcvi 


«u vu.ini(.y. 

XLTt. But this u&u idle fancy; for during life on earth he 
ranked above roe, and yet we were not alrangera to each 
other , and so there too we may rtiU be fnends and I shall 
have the happme».a of reaping the feuiU of liis larger 
experience. 

iUil, 5fay not dfath I* a sleep, during which the 
memories of our fnemUbip on earth, like a flow er folded by 
Right, also sleepsi If ao, it wtli awaken oa pure and 
whole as Ijefore, when the soul awakens u> tlic life after 
death 

XI.rV' On earth man grows m mind and body, but he 
forgets the days of infancy, except faint flashes, jierhaps, of 
mninisoenee. rn_|f!£_n»3U_wpt(d, doea man, as he ever 
growa in pplnfuM p wera . have faint remini^cencea, loo. 
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T.VVTT. The same moonlight shines into mv bedroom 
<and into the church “^vhere he lies buried ; and the same 
daxrn casts its grav over ns both — the living and the d^d- 
LX'^TIL I dream of mv dead friend ns alive : and [in the 
confasion incident to dreams] I see, on face, the troubles 
of mv ovn mind. 

T A'TX [His dream passes on to something that is _alle- 
'-oricil of his ovrn state ; and his friend — half recognized, 
Saif a stranver — avain mingles in ih] With a touch he 
changes mv crotrn of dead thorns into one of liaang foliage, 
and, 'in loiv and happv tones, speaks to me something 1 
cannot understand. 

LXX. pn the midst of the areird visions of his dream, he 
suddenlv recognizes his friend’s face.] 

T.XXT, [At last his dream settles dovn to something clear 
and defined — thev seem to be travelling together in France : 
and he asks sleep, as he has Tirought doTvn his friend from 
Heaven, so to complete his happiness, bv removing the 
haunting sense of loss that does cot leave him — asleep or 
aavake.]' 

LXXIL [An interval betareen this and the preceding 
section. It ushers in the second anniversary of Hallam’s 
death.] It is a rainv and cheerless morning, but if it had 
been a bright and cheerful dav, it -would have been equally 
indifferent to me 

■ LXXm. So much to be done in the vrorlds of thought 
and action, and so little yet done : so vast the field, and so, 
few the labourers ! TTho knows what my friend mav not 
have achieved had he lived? but he was cat off, and his 
name is lost to fame But what is fame ? it, too. perishes ; 
and that energy of his mind, that might have achieved this 
perishing fame is no-w devoted to the nobler work of the 
self-development of the sonl. 

LXXr\'. Something of this everdeveloping soul — of his 
kinship to the great and -wise of the past — ^I think I saw in 
the dead face of my friend ; but more I -will not say, sines 
de.ath has cut off his promise, 

LXXV. The greatness of my grief is the sole measure of 
the greatness of my friend's mind, nor do I care to set forth 
in poetry his praises to this world, that cares only for aciva! 
performances, not for pr.-wife -powers, prematurelv cut off. 
But, in another world, these -powers now have fulfscopi’for 
activity, and a fall measare of fame. 

LXXVI. Before the infinity of space and time, the^fame 
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r>f a ftoct Ar'mVs iatn Mtliiog, and thp ini' «{ a )kv\w {a 

w'dJ vwn lip fi'rRottrn, , 
m )1 wiite ll, ft)? |ii jiip (p 
, ora i»nio thrid hiii^, 

• »»>, l);t> i« miiliin} 

I • tewl fp"UvilfpH 


s'''. H ; l.ad 

at<« !— Hia • ■ IH ia, Ilia 

hU faith in O'v) and bn otaiiHijn^, M.mid havn 

bnen deeper t • •'■ • 1» for, 

*»d herein I • • ' icrfortb 

leiU.CKiM to.^. . . ' . . . . t^i riilm 

’ XVXF la tlue fmm« of mind, I draw fonimUlion rvim 
, f -> i~ »!*>» 11 HuiWeniy 


ca' ,; p . * • • . ' ' n (fi« 

cheerfol^ rather than lue *•, ■ ' -frirfii 

•twine, rather than winter; Meke to br'«k fortii in wjhj?, 


l^XAAV. A ^ j • i' ■ t 

Jirinj fn»vi » per.lle T»\>**AAt i»hHl>or m jiiy f'/t ti>o 

dead I an ryA neeUmn? tiy hnuy, J tKiil »in«" w/ 
dead friwi w« ulen »»a/a«j4 I ww Wl I 
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have felt his spirit influencing my life, and giving me strength 
in the midst of my solitary grief. Tlierefore nas grief not 
succeeded in crushing all natural impulses and human hopes 
in me ; and these make me now long for his friendship — the 
friendship of one living, though I feel the friendship with 
the dead to be eternal— indestructible by a new friendship. 
The voice of my friend beyond the gmve seems to exhort 
me to take a living friend to myself, who can speak to me in 
human speech, which he, the dead, cannot do. Tlierefore, 
in full faith that I shall again be united to him, the object 
of my first friendship, and in obedience to his -udsh, thus 
conveyed to me from beyond the grave, I de.sire to take 
another friend here on earth, who shall have such remains 
of my widowed love as I can bestow. 

LXXXVI. [We are to suppose the offer of this new 
friendship to be made and accepted.] 5Ij’ mind now passes 
from doubt and thoughts of death, towards peace and 
hopc.s of renewed life ; and I find in nature’s aspect, this 
spring season, a sympathy with this my new frame of 
mind. 

LXXX'VII. I visit Cambridge, his University and mine ; 
and there, recollections of him as the best speaker in. pur 
debating club, come to my mind. 

LXXX'VTII. And mingled feelings of joy and gidef fill 
my breast ; and I ask the nightingale, whose song knows 
both, to teach me how to give tliem expression. 

LXXXIX. [He describes the country place — the residence 
of the Tennysons, where Hallam used to find relaxation from 
the dust and din of the town : and how they passed the time 
there during these visits.] 

XC. Tfliat cynicism is a false calumny on . true, love or. 
friendship, that says the dead, if they came back bo life, 
would meet with a cold welcome from those that externally 
mourned at their death — from wife and children 1 — false — 
for I know I long for my friend’s return to life, and not .a 
single thought in mo opposes the longing. 

XCT. I long to see him again— and to see him, in his old 
c.arthly shape : not in .a dream in the darkness of night as a 
gliost, but in tliG "Waking liours of daylight in summer, in 
; his earthly shape, but suffused with the light of the next 
' world. 

XCII. But wore he to appear to me in an;/ .shape visible 
to the eyes of the body, and were even to give proofs of his 
reality and identity by recalling the past or prophesying 



ANALYSIS. Xir 

tho future, I v.ould tbiaV it to be oaly the product of iny 
own fnucy. 

XCIII. Therefore must t conclude that he can never re- 
Tjsit me in tliO body, as I had fondly hoped, but h\a rpjcit 
only may hold commurntm -with mine. 0 1 then let thy 

' tg man be, in 

' om a spirit of 

• > ft aione on the 

■ pirit doet hold 

■ ’ He reads his 

' re his friend’s 

, this vision, >t 

is dawn 1] 

XCVT. You think that doubt ia ever 3 ovned to an evil 
life, and never can leiuJ to faith : but I know that in. him 
jvaa joined doubt to a pure life, and that a struggle 'with 
doubt and victorr over it led to a faith stronger than 
the faith of creeas-~tbe faith that abuts fast its eyes to 
dooht. 

XCmi My love sees itself reflected everywhere . thus 
when I look upon ii husband and wife— the ope etiong in 


loves contend for precedence in my breast— love lor tl 
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place of m 3 ' birth and boj'hood, and love for the place of .Jiiy 

youth and friendship. . , , , r n 

cm. [’37, before Christmas. Tlie night before che 
Tenny.sons leave their old home, he_ dreams a dream, which 
interpreted, means the journey of life in this avorld, in the 
companv of the muses, ending in reunion with his friend 
in the ' next world, and the resumption of their poetic 


pursuits there.] 

CIV. [After another interval; the Christmas of ’37, but 
no longer in the old home, which the 3 ’ have left for a new 
one.] 

CV. In this m 3 ’ new home, I no longer care to keep up 
the time-honoured festivities of the old home of my child- 


hood. I only ask that, on this day, I may have immunity 
from the cares that daily haunt life, so that I ma 3 ' dedicate 


it all to memories of the past. 

01’'!. [New Tear of ’38.] The going out of the Old,, and 
the coming in of the New Year, kindles in me the fervent 
wish that the old era of all that is false in human nature 


and human institutions, may pass away, and a new era' of 
what is true in these, may begin. What this “false” and 
this “ true ” conipreheiid 

evil. [February Ist, ’38.1 I commemorate with joyous 
heart the anniversary of his birthday. [This is one of 
those indications, that run through the poem, of the changes 
from violent to subdued grief, and thence to equanimity, 
that the course of years works upon the poet’s mind, leaving 
it, at the close of the poem, in a state of recovered hap- 
pines.s.] 

CVIII. I feel at length that grief has humanized my soul. 
I no longer see any fimit from speculations upon the life 
spirits lead in the next world, such ns I once indulged in ; 
but I SCO much fruit in learning wisdom from sorrow for 
his death,, if I have not gathered much fruit from liis 
wisdom when he was alive. 


CIX. Wliat that wisdom in him was, from which I might 
have gathered richer fruit than I have. [That is ; Hallain’s 
gifts and character : under which is drawn a picture of his 
private life and convers.ation, his, gifts of, intellect, his moral 
character, his political principle.s, and the winning grace of 
his per 3 onalit 3 '.] 

C.V, CXI. The influence he exercised over those with 
whom he came in contact : ho was a boim leader of men : he 
was the true gentleman : what t/ml is, and how difl'erent 
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fraa siai wi'jEstaJ* ii 

*rd ti- £?<■ k£ £k^;c. 

CSTL il«- rei-e-c* f -Miisiisr csrw c£ 
ptaistan d sx frsKaJ t2as Obs: Y<tf-p«j.*A v-4 

otboT. XT* tUx xslx 5:»» ict hssi tut-s cw s».\ 4?<.j 
that tbrr:^ tx aittnjJiiiseA UzCf, wiS# ll-r# Vavc *.N\i-s- 
p!u!f«id cssii, tare «i::2£ it £»r 

tfce« j; jt ibjt kf ccuUi 

dace, ' 

CI^IIl, C XJ V. ^iVfcat fci* psa*A« ist'jis ktwi d.'n<- »r 
slaUsmaoiip- ATkat it la k3<"i*Icvl^ 

but la *i«da3. It t* . « 

eaaaot look te^ooJtfaepwsett ; UserVsti>tuWne 
Bach xs Jots «i poxet. Tn»t it f li »* tbt> 

and cheek of knowtedire; it Im f»ith in *hat knunhslcw 
cannot kmow, namelr, the fotora and ihe next life ; #n<( » 
tierishca love, «hicti w all unltWe pasitun tbit emUxet 
kaualedye, 

C'XV. [Spring of *53 *. apriag retuTtit WtU tv> the Uwd, 
and to the j«eta breaxt.) 

(JXVL 10 tbii happy apriog season, the Ivxlxiwn »«» tnj 
mind between gnef for the old ^neDd^!np nnxl hupo in iln* 
sew that it to come, at last inclmci townnlt the tattci' nml 
1 sow srieve lese than. I hope. 

CXYII. This new fneniubip will bo the hlurtltof Iom' 
blithe revt life,^— a love that onlj jpiibert BhcnRtb fmn 

. ! ■ le sill] fur e\i-i‘ 

xu'iitcd, luit to 
I'f nswDMion ii) 

tliit ti to mi«» 

the ^tter through trial, from nnn to a eUito biglu-r tlmn 
oan’g ; as it has already raided biio from Wa‘<t t" 

CXlX. pie visits again the street where bi'x fnenil 
livid : an J, now, in a happier snint ] 

CXX. Ihe raeniories of spintu,il fnen</''fi>p 
roan though once perltaps a beait, w n«t n mi'V' n'ni<u.u 
TOVelopmeot from a bca*t, Irat was f«r« with tlm Bpiiilusi 
inatinct.^iatent m him tliFOughout tin-' 1"»K "* his 

segraditioo. 

0X3^. The morning star follows njs'» tlir «‘vrninK »tiir, 
ami both are the same : even so my iisfifsne*s 

foUowB upon ray past gnef, and tlw s'vur'” '’i •’'■th '■ 
namely ray love. 
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IN JiIEMORIAM. 


nTTTT If his spirit -n-as by me, -^vhen I rebelled against 
the tyranny of grief, let it bo by me now, when I triumph 
over that tyranny. 

GXXIII. The face of material nature changes in the 
course of geologic ages, but friendship remains unchanged^ 
in the eternal spirit of man. 

CXXB’". What is that eternal of eternals— that aU of 
alls— God? I l-now not. Neither natural theology, with 
its argument from design, nor dogmatic theology, with its 
fine-spun systems, can enable me to knojo God. But, Arithin 
my untutored breast, I fed that God exists, and that He is 
my father — the father of my etern.al soul and spirit 

eXXV. Even when my lips uttered bitter words of 
despair, hope still was not lost within my heart : and 
whether ra}’ words were of despair or of hope, love still 
inyjircd them. 

CXXYI. Ijove ever has been the ruler of my heart : 
through love’s messengers I receive tidings of my friend, 
under love’s guard I live secure in faith in this world, and 
from love’s sentinel I receive the assurance of my hope — “ all 
is well.” 

eXXVIL All is well : and this revolution in my own 
mind from despair to hope, has its parallel in revolutions in 
states, where order rises out of disorder, and injustice and 
violence are triumphant only for a time; but at the end 
all is mil. 

CXXVIII. For ho, whoso spiritual faith has enabled him 
to evolve hojio out of grief, has also that lesser faith, that 
believes that the grief of states, breaking forth in disorder 
and tumult, has been ordained by the Supreme Euler, as a 
means to the ends of peace and onlcr : ■without such an end, 
history would bo merely .a repetition of itself; and there 
would bo no progress from the lower towards the higher. 

CXXIX. The two natures of my friend : the lower, 
human, the happiness from wliich I have known and lost ; 
and the higher, divine, the happiness from which I shall 
know and never lose ; and with which will bo mingled the 
happiness of all the world. 

eXXX. For I feel he is now a power diffused throur'h all 
the world : but as he is thus grown vaster, mv love for him 
has grown v.aster too ; and though he is 'thus diffused 
through God and Nature, he Iras not lost his individuaUty 
for me, and I .shall love him all the more, and I shall not 
lose /mil though I die. 



ANALYSIS. 


zzili 

CSXXI. Thia conclaaion have 1 reached throujih the 

CoxcLcsiox : referno;; to evente ia 1842, on the occasion 
of the toarriage of one of the poct’e ststere. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


We have hut faith : we cannot know ; 

For knowledge is of things we see ; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 
A beam in darkness : let it grow. 

vii 

Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, 

viii 

But vaster. We are fools and slight ; 

We mock thee when we do not fear : 
But help thy foolish ones to bear ; i’ 
Help thy vain woi-lds to bear thy light. 

ix 

Forgive what seem’d my sin in me ; 

■UTiat seem’d my worth since 1 began. 
For merit lives from man to man, 
And not from man, O Lord, to thee. 

X 

Forgive my grief for one removed, 

Tliy creature, whom I found so fair. 

I trust ho lives in thee, and there 
I find him worthier to be loved. 

xi 

Forgive these wild and wandering cries, 
Confusions of a wasted youth ; 
Forgive them where they fail in trut 
And in thy wisdom make me wise. 



?' .7- . E’ MEMOEIAiL ^ 3' 

I 

i 

I R£LO it tnlb, with bia wto cic^ 

To mt rieu: fcorp ia direw tects, - 
* TtaS B«o ear rise oe 
Of ti*ir 4a4 «1 »m to hiA«r tijagi. 
ti 

Jist vho «bdi K> foncajt tLr fesn 
Aed £cd ie lcr« a j^iin to citciit 
t«a<;h a hzsd tbn/ tUM to atc!> 

Tl^ iiKiZ «at«wi of t*ant 
tH 

Let Lore eUfp Gri<!f lot btth t« dro'va'd, 
hti dArks«« fcee{» ler nrto glon ; 

Ah, w«6Ut to 1 a draeh iriib Wa, 

To du-a »»:b d'ath. to bat the jrr«sd, 
ir 

Thaa that tt'® ri^tet Hoa« •b:el'3 »ccrB 
Use loa; ranlt of lore, i>4 least, 

*Eci]o!d the caa that lored Kd lce£. 

Eat aU h« wu a orenrom.' 

a 

i 

0u> Yrr, »ii£b grajpest at tie ttoses 
That eane the ocder-ljisg d±ad. 

Thy £It*s e« the dma!«ss head, 

Thy net* ATS wraft abserl tie bccia. 

The Memxx tTiftj lie Cower 

*rA fcrieg the StttSsg to the Cock ; 

AsA in the dssk ei tie«. tie 
Beata cct tie kttle Imo cl sen. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


iii 

O not for thee the glow, the bloom, 
Who changest not in any gale, 

Nor branding summer suns avail 
To touch thy thousand j-eare of gloom : 

iv , ■ . 

And gazing on thee, sullen tree. 

Sick for thy stubborn hardihood, 

I seem to fail from out my blood 
And grow incorporate into thee. 


m 

i 

0 Sorrow, cruel fellowship, 

0 Priestess in the -N-aults of Death, 
0 sweet and bitter in a breath. 
What whispers from thy lying lip? 

ii 

‘The stars,’ she whispers, ‘blindly run 
A web is wov’n across the sky ; 
From out waste places comes a crj 
And murmurs from the dying sun : 

iii 

‘And all the phantom. Nature, stands — 
With all the music in her tone, 

A hollow echo of my own, — 

A hollow form with empty hands.’ 

iv 

And shall I take a thing so blind. 
Embrace her as my natural good ; 
Or crush her, like a vice of blood, 
Upon the threshold of the mind? 
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Ils MEMORIAL. 


iii 

In words, like weeds, I’ll wrap me o’er. 
Like coarsest clothes against the cold : 
But that large grief which these enfold 
Is given in outline and no more. 


VI 

i 

O.s'E ^vrites, that ‘Other friends remain,’ 
Tliat ‘Loss is common to the race’ — 
And common is the commonplace, 

And vacant chaff well meant for grain. 

a 

Tliat loss is common would not make 
Jilj’ own less bitter, rather more : 

Too common ! Never morning wore 
To evening, hut some heart did break. 

iii 

O father, wheresoe’er thou be. 

Who pledgest now thy gallant son ; 

A shot, ere half thy draught be done. 
Hath still’d the life that beat from thee. 

iv 

O mother, praying God will save 

Thy sailor, — while thy head is bow’d, 
His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud 
Drops in his vast and wandering grave. 

V 

Ye know no more than I who wrought 
At that last hour to please him well ; 
AVlio mused on all I had to tell, 

And something wTitten, something thought 
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IK JIEMORIAJI. 


m 

i 

Dark liouse, by "wbicb once more I stnnd 
Here in the long unlovely street^ 

Doors, -^vhere my heart vras used to beat 
So quickly, -n-aiting for a hand, 

ii 

A hand that can be clasp’d no more — 
Behold me, for I cannot sleep, 

And like a guilty thing I creep 
At earliest morning to the door. 

iii 

He is not here ; but far away 
The noise of life begins again, 

And ghastly thro’ the drizzling rain 
On the bald street breaks the blank day. 

vnr 

i 

A nAPPT lover who has come 

To look on her that loves him well, 
■Who Tights and rings the gateway bell, 
And learns her gone and far from home ; 

ii 

He saddens, all the magic light 

Dies off at once from bower and hall. 
And all the place is dark, and all 
The chambers emptied of delight : 

iii 

So find I every pleasant spot 

In which w'e two were wont to meet, 
Tlie field, the chamber and the street, 
For all is dark where thou art not. 
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IN MEMOBIAM. 


Sphere all your lights around, above ; • ■ • 
Sleep, gentle heavens, before the prow ; 
Sleep, gentle wnds, as he sleeps now, 
My friend, the brother of my love ; 

V 

My Arthur, whom I shall not see 
Till all my m'dow’d race be run ; 

Dear as the mother to the son, 

More than my brothers are to me. 


X 

i 

I nr.aa the noise about thy keel ; 

1 hear the boll struck in the night; 

I sec the cabin-window bright ; 

I see the sailor at the wheel. 

i. 

Thou bring’st the sailor to his wife. 

And travell’d men from foreign lands : 
And letters unto trembling hands; 
And, thy dark freight, a vanish’d life. 

iii 

So bring him : wc have idle dreams ; 

This look of quiet flatters thus 
Our home-hred fancies : 0 to us, 

The fools of habit, sweeter seems 

iv 

To rest beneath the clover sod, ■ • ' 

'Iliat takes the .sunshino and the rains. 
Or where the kneeling hamlet drains 
Tlio chalice of the grapes of God ; 
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{ Than if with theo the roaring wella « ' 

) Should gulf him htbom'deop in lirioes 
I And bands so often clasp’d in ndne, 

I Should Um with tanglo and with ahells. 


Xi 

i 

Cauc la the luorn without a sound, 

Chlm M to suit a calmer grief, 

And on)/ thro* tbo faded leaf 
The chestnut pattering to the ground: 

ii 

Calm and deep peace on this high wold, 

And on these dews that dnnch the furu. 
And all the adrer^' gossamer* 

That twinhle into green and gold: 

ill 

Calm and still light on /on great plain 

Tliat BweepH witii all its autumn Iiowers, 
And crowded farms and l«.«cning lower*, 
To mingle with the bounding main • 


Calm and deep peacn in this wide air, 
These Icares that redden to the fall ; 
And in ni/ heart, if calm at all. 

If an/ calm, a calm despair 


Chlm on the seas, and silver sleep, , _ 
And waves that sway themselves in rest 
And dead calm In that noble btca«t,^ 
'Which heaves but with the heaving-^t^jpkJ^ 
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IN MEMORmi. 


XII 

i 

Lo, as a dove -n-hen up she springs 

To bear thro’ Heaven a tale of vroe, 
Some dolorous message knit below 
The -wild pulsation of her wings ; 

ii 

Like her I go ; I cannot stay ; 

I leave this mortal ark beliind, 

A weight of nerves without a mind. 

And leave the cliffs, and haste away 

iii 

O’er ocean-mirrors rounded large, 

And reach the glow of southern skies, 
And see the sails at distance rise. 

And linger weeping on the marge, 

iv 

And saying ; ‘ Comes he thus, my fn’end ? 

Is this tho end of all my care?’ 

And circle moaning in the air ; 

‘Is this the end? Is this the end? 

V 

And forward dart again, and play 
About tho prow, and back return 
To where the body sits, and learn 
That I have been an liour away. 

XIII 

i 

Teaus of the widower, when he secs 
A late-lost form that sleep reveals, 

And moves his doubtful arms, and feels 
Her place is empty, fall like these ; 
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XJT 

i 

Ir «ae daariJ icsrr 3» tLa s^pert, 

* 7^ Urn iads Src^'a Ke ba2 tr-SsT-, 
Aai 1 •ress cr»a sass tiff -ca^, 
fr>=n£ si*- iysr as tie ycct ; 

Aaf ga?tg~-r-, ssrSffi rrasi ■•'■»*. 
Siccli «es ti* ^cscrert rt tstx 
Carve tir z'i iiii z ca»a tie tuc-c, 

Xrti osiresrg rssr ti» tiffin iar*- j 
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IN MEMORIAL. 


iii 

And if along witb these should come 
The man I held as half-divine ; 

Should strike a sudden hand in mine. 
And ask a thousand things of home ; 

iv 

And I should tell him all my pain, 

And hotv my life had droop’d of late, 
And he should sorrow o’er my state 
And marvel what possess’d my brain ; 


And I perceived no touch of change. 
No hint of death in all his frame, 
But found him all in all the same, 
I should not feel it to be strange. 


XT 

i ■ • ■ 

To-sioht the winds begin to rise 

And roar from yonder dropping day ; 
The last red leaf is whirl’d away. 

The rooks are blown about the sides ; 

ii 

Tlie forest crack’d, the waters curl’d. 

The cattle huddled on the lea ; 

And wildly d.ash’d on tower and ti^e 
The sunbeam strikes along the world : 

iii 

And but for fancies, which .aver 

That all thy motions gently pass 
Athwart a plane of molten glass, 

I scarce could brook the strain and stir 



JW U£3rQRIA3L 


IB 


ir 

Tbat mlces tlie baireo braneltes lond; ^- 
Aad bat for fear it is not so, ^ ■ 

Tbe wflcl unrest that lires in voe 
Would dote and pore on yonder clond >’ ^ 


That rises upward always higher. 

And onward drag* a labouring breast, 
And topples ronnd the dreary west, 

A looming ^^n fringed with fire. 


xvi . ■ , . 

TTaar w^rds are these bare fali’n from me f 
Can calm despair and wild unrest 
Be tenants of a stogie bteasLv 
Or sorrow neh a ehangeling be f 

Or doth she only seem to tale ' 

The (poeh of change in calm or itonn ; 
Bot knows no cuore of transient fons 
In her deep self, than some dead lake ' , 
tu 

That bolds the shadow of a lari' 

Hung in the shadow of a heaven 1 
Or has the shook, so harshly fiven, 
Confused zse like the nohappr bark 
ir 

That stnles by night a c rag g y shelf, 

And staggers blindly ere ahe sink t 
And etnnn'd me from my power to think 
And all my knowledge of myself; 
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IK MEM0BIA3L 


V 

A n il made me that delirious man 
"SThose fancy fuses old and new, 
And flashes into false and true, 
And mingles all without a plan 1 


xvn 

i 

Tnou comest, much wept for : such a breeze 
Compeird thy canvas, and my prayer 
■Was as the whisper of an air 
To breathe thee over lonely seas. 

ii 

For I in spirit saw thee move 

Thro’ circles of the bounding sky, 

"Week after week : the days go by : 
Come quick, thou bringest all 1 love. 

iii 

Henceforth, wherever thou maj-’et roam, 

My blessing, like a line of light. 

Is on the waters day and night, 

And like a beacon guards thee home. 

iv 

So may whatever tempest mars- ■ - 

Mid-ocean, spare thee, sacred bark ; 

And Ijalmy drops in summer dark 
Slide from the bosom of the stars. 

V 

So kind an office hath been done. 

Such precious relics brought by thee ; 
The dust of him I shall not see 
Till all my widow’d race be run. 
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ii 

There thrice a day the Severn fills ; 

The salt sea-water passes hy, 

And hushes half the babbling Wye, 
And makes a silence in the hills. 

iii 

Tlie Wye is hush’d nor moved along, 

And hush’d my deepest grief of all. 
When fill’d with tears that cannot fall, 
I brim with sorrow drowning song. 

iv 

The tide flows down, the wave again 
Is vocal in its wooded walls ; 

My deeper anguish also falls, 

And I can spe<ik a little then. 


The lesser griefs that may be said, 

That breathe a thousand tender vows. 
Are but as servants in a house 
Where lies the master newly dead ; 

ii . . , 

Who speak their feeling as it is, 

And weep the fulness from the mind : 
‘It vnll be hai-d,’ they say, ‘to find 
Another service such as this.’ 

iii 

My lighter moods are like to these, 

That out of words a comfort win ; 

But there are other griefs within, 

And tears that at their fountain freeze ; 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


V 

‘A time to sicken and to swoon, 

"Wien Science reaches forth her arms 
To feel from world to world, and charms 
Her secret from the latest moon ? ’ , 

vi 

Behold, ye speak an idle thing : 

Ye never knew the sacred dust ; 

I do but sing because I must. 

And pipe but as the linnets sing : 

vii 

And one is glad ; her note is gay, 

For now her little ones have ranged ; 
And one is sad ; her note is changed, 
Because her brood is stol’n away. 


xxn 

i 

The path by which we twain did go, 

Yliich led by tracts that pleased us avell, 
Thro’ four sweet yeai-s arose and fell. 
From flower to flower, from snow to snow ; 

ii 

And we with singing cheer’d the way. 

And, crown’d with all the season lent. 
From April on to April went. 

And glad at heart from May to May : 

iii 

But where the path we walk’d began 
To slant the fifth autumnal slope. 

As we descended following Hope, 

There sat the Shadow feaFd of man ; 



IN MEMOMAM. 


ir 

Who broVe our lair cMopaBionskip, 

And spread hh mantle dark and cold, 
And wrapt thee formless in the fold, 
And doll'd the muminr on thjr lip, 


And bore thee where I could not see 
Nor follow, tho' I walk in haste, 

And think, that somewhere in the waste 
The Shadow siU and waits for me. 


' XXIII 

i 

Now, sometimea in my sorrow shnt, 

Or breaking into eoog by fits, 

— ‘ Alone, alone, to where he alts, 

The Shadow cloak'd from head to foot, 

ii 

TVho keeps the keys of all tlio creeds, 

I wander, often falling tame, 

And looking Iwck to whence 1 came. 
Or on to where the pathway leads } 


And cjying, How changed from where it ran 
'Thro' lands where not a leaf was dumb ; 
Blit all the lansh hills would hum 
The murmur of a happy I^n: 

. I , 

Wlien each by turns was guide to each, 

And Fancy light from Fancy caught, ' 
And Thought leapt ont to wed with Thougl 
Ero Thought could wed itself with Speech ; 
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And all vre met was fair and good, 

And all was good tliat Time could bring, 
And all the secret of the Spring 
hloved in the chambers of the blood ; 

vi 

And many an old philosophy 

On Argive heights divinely sang, 

And round us all the thicket rang 
To many a flute of Arcady. 


XXIV 

i 

Asd was the day of my delight 
As pure and perfect as I say? 

Tlie very source and fount of Day 
Is dash’d with wandering isles of night, 

ii 

If all was good and fair we met, 

Tliis earth had been the Paradise 
It never look’d to human eyes 
Since our first Sun arose and set. 

iii 

And is it that the haze of grief 

!Makc-s former gladness loom so great? 
The lownc.ss of the present shate. 

Tliat sets the past in this relief? - 

iv 

Or that the past will always win 
A glory from its being far ; 

And orb into the perfect star 
Vfe saw not, when we moved therein? • 



IN ArRMOniAM. 
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I K^OW t!i\t iVrt trncV 

\Vl\erw»n ^‘ith rcjwil ie«t we frtT«1 ; 

A\\\\ <hen, n«w, tlte day j'pejvitwl 

llio daily f»\r the lutch. 

ii 

R«t thia It wTva fl»t ittvle me lueve 
Ar light R< ramer'hinlR In xir •, 

1 Irtved llw Height I im\ to Jxwr, 

IVc^itac it help nf lewe: 

ill 

Nor I weiii-T^ JieaM er limh> 

I When mighty I>^\e wowhl c)mvp in twain 
The liihiig ef x xmgle j«»u. 

Ami jwil It, gi'ing hxU to hii«. 

■ ' XXVI 

I 

t Stmi. Hijwxnl T>}ml« Om dmir.v Ma,> { 

1 with it j f>>r I long prove 
No lajvi,’ of mo*'>m c*n txoker l^ixe 
Whatever fickle Intiguea may wy 
ti 

Ami if that eye 'ehkh wafehM gnilt 

Am! gotxlnoas «n>l hath |»>Her to xee 
Within the green tlie mwiWeril tree, 

Ami tiiMcix fall'll ax noon a« hiiilt-^ 
ill 

Oh, If imh'e'l that eye fonwee 
Or nee fin linn ia aa liefore) 

In inoii' of life true life n«> mere 
Ami I,f>ve the imlifference to lie. 
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iv 

Tlien might 1 find, ere yet the morn 
Breahs hither over Indian seas, 

Tlwt Shadow waiting with the heys, 

To shroud me from my proper scorn. 

XXVII 

j 

I ES\T not in any moods 

The captive void of nphle rage, '■ 
The linnet born within the cage, 

That never knew the summer woods ; 

ii 

I envy not the beast that takes 
Hia license in the field of time, 
Unfetter’d by the sense of crime, 

To whom a conscience never wakes j 

iii 

Nor, wimt may count itself as blest, 

Tile heart that never plighted troth 
But stagnates in the weeds of sloth 

Nor any want-begotten rest. 

iv 

I hold it true, wliate’er befall ; 

I feel it, when I sorrow most ; 

‘s better to have loved and lost 
'.to have loved, nt alL 


IK lIE&IORIAit. 
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ii 

Four voices of four liimleU round, 

From far and neat, on mead and moor, 
Swell out and fail, aa if a door 
Were ahut lietwcen luo and the aound ; 

£ac1] voire four etangea on llse wiml, 

Tlial now dilate, and now decrease, 
rears and goodwill, goodwill and jicace. 
Peace and goodwill, to all manlcind. 

ir 

This year I «!ept and woke with pain, 

^ ' I almoet wishVl no nior« to wake, 

And tliat my hold on Ids would breok 
Hcfore I heard those bells again : 

T 

But they my troubled spirit rule, 

For they conlroH’d mo when a Iwy 5 
Tliey lirtog me sorrow touch’d with joy, 
The merry merry bells of Vulf 




With such conipellmg cause to gneva 
As daily vexes household peace. 

And chains regret to hia decease, 
How dare we keep out Christtnaa-eve ; 
u 

Which brings no more a welcome guest 
To enrich the thrwhold of the night 
With showerid largess of delight 
In dance and song and game and jestf 
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iii 

Yet go, and -^Tiile the holly boughs ' ■ ' 

Ent-KOTiB the cold bax^tisraai font, 

Make one weath more tor Use and "Wont^ 
That guaid the portals of the house ; 

i'*' 

Old sisters of a day gone by, 

Gray nurses, loving nothing new ; 

VThy should they miss their yearly due 
Before their time? They too will die. 


XXX 

i 

WiTU trembling fingers did we weave 

Tlie holly round the Christmas hearth; 
A rainy cloud possess’d the earth, 

And Kidly fell our Christraas-eve. 

)i 

At our old pastimes in the hall 

IVe gaiubol’d, making vain pretence 
Of gladness, with an awful sense 
Of one mute Shadow watching all. 

iii 

"We paused: the winds were in the beech : 
Y'e heard them sweep the winter land; 
And in a circle hand-in-hand 
.Sat silent, looking each at each. 

iv 

Tlien ccho-like our voices rang ; 

Vie sung, tho’ every eye wa.s dim. 

A meny song we sang with him 
Last year ; impetuously we s,ing ; 
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iii 

What then vrere God to such as.!? ' 

Twere hardly worth my while to choo: 
Of tilings all mortal, or to use 
A little patience ere I die ; 

iv 

Twere hest at once to sink to peace, '■ 

Like birds the charming serpent draws, 
To drop head-foremost in the jaws 
Of vacant darkness and to cease. 


XXXV 

i 

Yet if some voice that man could trust 
Should murmur from the narrow house, 
‘ Tlie cheeks drop in ; the body bows : 

Man dies ; nor is there hope in dust : ’ 

ii 

Might I not say? ‘Yet even here, ' 
But for one hour, O Love, I strive 
To keep so sweet a thing alive 

But I should turn mine ears and hear 

iii 

The meanings of the homeless sea, 

The sound of streams that swift or si 
Draw down ./Eonian hills; and sow 

The dust of continents to be j 

iv 

And Love would answer with a sigh, 

‘The sound of that forgetful shore ' ' 
Will change my sweetness more and i 

Half-dead to know that I shall die.’ 



IN ^ICMOBIAil. 


SI 


O me, what profits it to put 

An idle caaeT If Death vrero seen 
At first MjDcath, Lore had not been, 

Or been in narrov-’cat working shut, 

VI 

hicro fellowship of sluggish moods, ’ *' 

Or in his coarsest Satyr-ehapo 
Ilad bruised the herb and crush'd the grape, 
And bask’d and Intten’d m tlie woods. 


xxxvi 

Tuo* troths in manhood darkly join, 
Deep'seated in our mystic frame, 

We yield all blessing to the name 
Of Him that made them current com ; 

II 

For Wisilom dealt with mortal jiowera, 

^Vllere truth m closest woids shall fail, 
AVlien truth embodunl id a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doom. 

And so the Word had hreatli, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creed-s 
In lorelines-s of iierfect deeils, 

More stiong than all poetic thought, 

IV 

Which he luay read that binds the sheaf, 

Or builds the limise, or digs the gnie. 
And those wild ejia that watch the wave 
In roarings round the coral reef. 
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iii 

Vfh^t then were God to such as I'! • - ' ' 

Twere hardly avorth my while to choose 
Of things all mortal, or to use 
A little patience ere I die ; 

iv 

’Twere host at once to sink to peace, • ' ■ 

Like birds the charming sei-pent draws, 
To drop head-foremost in the jaws 
Of vacant darkness and to cease. 


XXXV 

i 

Yet if some voice that man could trust 
Should murmur from the narrow house, 
‘The cheeks drop in: the body bows: 
htan dies : nor is there hope in dust : ’ 

ii 

Might I not say? ‘Yet even here, 

But for one hour, 0 Love, I strive 
To keep so sweet a thing alive ; ’ 

But I should turn mine ears and hear 

iii 

The meanings of the homeless sea, j"' 
The sound of streams that swift or slov 
Draw down .dSonian hills, and sow ' 
Tlio dust of continents to be ; 

iv 

And Love would answer with a sigh, 

‘The sound of that forgetful shore ' 

Will change my sweetness moi-e and more, 
Half-dead to know that I shall die,’ 
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0 me, wjaat profit* it to pot 

An idle case? If Deftth were seen 
At first a;iJ)catli, Love Ksd not been, 
Or been in narrowest working sbut, 


Mere fellowslup of «\uggUb moods, - *■ 

Or in bis coarsest Satyr-sbape 
Had bruised tbe herb and crush’d tbe grapo. 
And bask’d and batten’d in tbe woods. 


XXX VI 

I 

Tno* tmiha in manhood darkly )oin, r 
Deep'Msted in our tni*uc frame, 

We yield all blessing to tbe name 
Of Him that made them cumot com , 

Tor Wisdom dealt with mortal powers, 

^Vhere truth jn clow^l words shall tail, 
W’ben truth embodied in a tale 
Bball enter in at lowly doors. 


And so the Word liad breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of ^ 

In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic thought ; 
ir 

■Which he rosy read that binds the sheaf, 

Or builds ttio house, or digs tlie grave, 
And those wild that watch the wave 
In roarings round the coral reef. . , 
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xxxm 

■ ' i ■ ■ 

Urania speaks ■with darken'd brow ; 

‘Thou pretest here ■where thou art least ; 
Tins faith has many a purer priest, ■ • ■ 

And many an abler voice than thou. 

ii , ,, ! 

‘ Go down beside thy native rill, ■ ' ' - 
On thy Parnassus set thy feet, 

And hear thy laurel whisper sweet 
About the ledges of the hill.’ 

iii 

And my Melpomene replies, 

A touch of shame upon her cheek : 

‘1 am not worthy ev’n to speak 
Of thy prevailing mysteries; 

iv 

‘For 1 am but an earthly Muse, 

And owning but a little art 
To lull with song un aching heart. 

And render human love his dues ; 

V 

‘But brooding on the dear one dead. 

And all be said of things divine, 

(And dear to me as sacred wine 
To dying lips is all he siiid), 

vi 

‘I murmur’d, as I came along. 

Of comfort clasp’d in truth reveal’d ; >' 
And loiter’d in the mastei-’s field, ,, 

And darken’d sanctities with song.’ ■’’ ' ■’ 
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XXSVIIf 

i 

■Witn weary atepa 1 loiter on, 

The/ alwaya under alter’d shies 
The purple from the distincc dies, 
hly prospect and horizon gone. 


No joy the blowing sea-son gives, 
The herald meiodtes of apnng, 
But in the songs I love to sing 
A doubtful gleam of solace lives 



hi 

If any care for what U here 

Survive In ipirita render’d free, 
Then are these songs I sing of thee 
Not all ungrateful to thine ear 


,.v” xx5ax 

' , I 

Old warder of cheso huned bones, 

And answenug now niy random strobe 
With fruitful cloud and living smoke, 
Dark yew, that graspest at the stones 
ii 

And dippest towanl the dreamless head, 

To thee too comes the golden hour 
When flower is feeling after flower ; 
But SoiTow— fixt upon tho dead. 


And darkening the dark graves of luen,— 
What whisper’d from her lying lips 1 
Thy gloom is kindled at the ti^ 

And passes into gloom again. 
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Could “we forget the widow’d hour 

And look on Spirits breathed away, 

As on <a maiden in the day 
"When first she wears her orange-flower I 

ii 

When crown’d with blessing she doth rise 
To take her latest leave of home, 

And hopes and light regrets that come 
Make April of her tender e3’es ; 

iii 

And doubtful joys the father move. 

And tears are on the mother’s face, 

As parting with a long embrace 
She enters other realms of love ; 

iv 

Her office there to rear, to teach, 

Becoming as is meet and fit 
A link among the days, to knit 
The generations each with each ; 


And, doubtless, unto thee is given 
A life that bears immortal fruit 
In those great offices that suit 
The full-grown energies of heaven. 

vi 

Ay me, the difference I discern ! 

How often shall her old fireside 
Bo cheer’d with tidings of the bride, 
How often she herself return. 
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wi 

And teU tLeni «]] they would hare told, 

And bring h.«r b&H, and usako her boaat, 
Till eren those (hat miss’d her most 
Shall count n««* thinga as dear as ok! 
via 

Cut thou and 7 have aliaken liancb^ 

Till growing wloten ]ay me low ; 
path .1 arc in the fields 1 know, 

And thine in undtscover'd laoda 


Tht spirit ere our fatal loss 

Old ever nse from high to higher*. 

As fnouQts the heavenward altar-hre, 
As files the lighter thro’ the gross- 

It 

But thou art turn’d to eomethiog strange, 
And I have lost tfie links that bound 
ITiy changes ; here upon the ground, 

Ko more partaker of tb^ change. 

III 

I^p folly { yet that this oould be — 

That I could wiag my will with might 
To leap the grades of life and light. 
And fiaih at once, my fnend, to thee. 

IV 

Tor tho' my nature tar^y yields 

To that lague fear implied in death ; 
Kor shudders at the gulfs beneath, 

The bowlings from foigottoo field* 
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V 

Yet oft when sundown shirts the moor 
An inner trouble I behold, 

A spectral doubt which makes me cold, 
That I shall be thy mate no more, ^ 
vi 

Tho’ following with an upward mind 

The wonders that have come to thee. 
Thro' all the secular to-be, ' 

But evermore a life behind. 


XLU 

i 

I VEX my heart with fancies dim : 

He still outstript mo in the race; ■■■ 

It was but unity of place 
That made me dream I rank’d with him. 

ii 

And so may Place retain us still, ' 

And ho tho much-beloved again, 

A lord of large experience, train 
To i-iper growth the mind and will : 

itt 

And what delights can equal those 
That stir tho spirit's inner deeps, 

When one that loves but knows not, reaps 
A truth from one that loves and knows? 

XLiii - , 

i 

If Sleep and Death be tiaily one, 

And every spirit’s folded bloom ' 

Thro’ all its intervital gloom 
In some long trance should slumber oir ; 
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ti 

'UncoaHcioaii nf tlte eliding Itour, 
Bare of the tody, might it laat, 
And Bileat tracer of the poet 
Be all the colour of Uie flower: 

iH 

8o then were nathing lout to nun ; 
So that still garden of the soula 
In many a figured teaf enrolk 
The total world aince life tegna ; 


And love will last aa pure and whole 
Aa when he loved me here is Time, 
Aod at the spiritoai prime 
tUwalceo with the dawning tool. 


XLTV 

How fare* U with the happy dead ! 

For here the man r» more and more; 

But he forgets the days before 
God chut the doorwaye of his head 
ii 

The days have ranisVd, tone and tint, 

And yet perhaps the hoarding sense 
Oivee out St times (be knows sot whence) 
A little flash, a mystic hint . 


And in the long barmoaioDs years 

(If Death so taste Lethean springs), 
May Bome dim touch of earthiy things 
Surprise thee ranging with thy peers. 
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iv 

If such a dreamy touch should fall, 

O turn fhee round, resolve the doubt; 
My guardian angel 'will speak out 

In that high place, and tell thee all. 

'xlt' ' 

i ■ . ; . 

The baby new to earth and sky, 

"What time his tender palm is pvest 
Against the circle of the breast, 

Has never thought that ‘ this is I : ’ 

ii 

But as he grows he gathers much, 

And learns the use of ‘I,’ and ‘me,’ 

And finds ‘I am not what I see. 

And other than the things 1 touch.’ 

iii 

So rounds ho to a separate mind ■ 

From whence clear memory may begin, 
As thro’ the frame that binds him in 

His isolation grows defined. 

V' . »'■ ^ 

Tins use may lie in blood and bre.ath^ ■ 
Which else were fruitless of their'due, 
Had man to learn him.self anew 

Beyond the second birth of Death. 

XLVI 

i 

We ranging down this lower ti-ack, 

Tlie path we came by, tborn and flower, 
la shadow’d by the growing hour, 

Lest life should fail in looking back. 
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ii 

So tjo it : there no tihede can l.i»t 

'In that deep da'<m behind the tomb, 

But clear from marge to marge ehall bloom 
The eternal landscape of the past ; 

ill . 

A Ufelong tract of time reveal’d ; 

Ti)c fruitfal Itoura of still iDcre;i>e, 

Days order’d in a wealthy i«acc, 

And those £«■« years its richest field 
iv 

0 Lnvcj thy province were not large, 

A bounde<l field, nor atretching far ; 

Look aUn, Love, a brooding star, 

A rosy warmth from marge to marge. 


xivn • 


Tjjat each, who seems a separate whole, 
Should raovo hi3 rounds, and fusing all 
Tlio skitU of self again, ahould tall 
Beinerging in the general Soul, 


Is faith as vague as all unsweet * 

Eternal form shall still dmde • . 
The eternal soul from all he^idi- , 

And I shall know him when we meet 

And we shall Mt si endleea feast. 
Enjoying each th« other’s good 
^Vhat vaster dream can hit the mol’d 
Of Ixjvo on e.artht Ho seeks nt least 
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IV 

Upon the last and sharpest height, 

Before the spirits fade away, ' t ' 

Some landing-place, to clasp and say, 

‘ Farewell ! We lose ourselves in light.’ , / . . . . . . i. 

XLVIII 

i 

If these brief lays, of Sorrow horn. 

Were taken to be such as closed 
Grave doubts and answers here proposed. 

Then these were such as men might scorn ; 

ii 

Her care is not to part and prove ; 

She takes, when harsher moods remit, 

IVhat slender shade of doubt may flit. 

And makes it vassal unto love : 

iii 

And hence, indeed, she sports with words. 

But better serves a wholesome law," ’ ' • " 

And holds it sin and shame to draw , ... 

The deepest measure from the chords : 

iv- 

Nor dare she trust a larger lay. 

But rather loosens from the lip 
Short swallow-flights of song, that dip 

Their wings in tears, and skim away. 

XLIX . ■ . 

./ , 

i 

From art, from nature, from the schools, >\ ■ i 
Lot random influences glance. 

Like light in many a shivei-’d lance ' 

Tlial breaks about the dappled pools ; 
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ii 

iTIie lightest wTiro of t^iougfit shall lisp, 

I TIic fancy’s tenderest etltly vreathe. 

The slightest air of mng shall breathe 
To make the soJIen surface cn'ip. 

And look thy look, and go thy vay, 

Blit blame not (hou the irind-t that make 
The seemiog'Wanton ripple break, 

The tencler-pcncil’tl sbadow play. 

IT 

Beneath all fancied hopes and fears 
A> me, the sorrow deepens down, 

Whose mullleil moiiona Mindly drown 
The bases of my life in tears. 


L 

i 

Bn near me when my light ia low. 

When the Wood creeps, and the nerves prick 
And tingle; and the heart is sick, 

And alt the nltecla of Bring alow 
it 

Be near me when the seosnous frame 

Is rack’d -with pangs that conquer trust ; 
And Time, a manuc scatlenng durt, 

And Life, a Fniy alinging flame 
III 

Be near me wlten loy faith is dry, 

And men (he dies of latter spring, 

Tliat lay their eggs, and sting and sing 
And weave their petty cells and die. 
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iv 

Be near me wlien I fade a^ray, 

To point the term of human strife, / , 
And on the low dark verge of life 
Tlie twilight of eternal da}'. 

LI ' 

i 

Do we indeed desii-e the dead 

Should still be near ns at our Bide? 

Is there no baseness we would hide? 

No inner vilencss that we dread? 

ii 

Shall he for whose applause I strove, 

I had such reverence for his blame, 

See with clear eye some hidden shame 
And I be lessen’d in his love? 

iii 

I wrong the grave with fears untrue : 

Shall love be blamed for want of faith? 
There trmst be wisdom with great Death 
The dead shall look me thro’ and thro’. 

iv 

Be near us when we clinih or fall - • 

Ye watch, like God, the rolling hours 
With larger other eyes than onrs, ■ 

To make allowance for us all. 


LIT 

i 

I CAKNOT love thee as I ought, 

For love reflects the thing beloved ; 
My words are only words, and moved 
Upon the topmost froth of thought. 
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^iv ■ 

Hold tliou the good ; define it -well : 

For fear dinne Philosophj 
Should push hcj-ond her mark, and Ije 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell. 


LTV 
• i ' 

On yet -we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 

To pangs of nature, sins of will,' 
Defects of doubt, and'taints of blood ; 

ii 

That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d. 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the 'pile complete ; 

iii 

That not a worm is cloven in vain ; 

Tliat not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivell’d in a fruitless fire. 

Or but subserves anotheFs gain. 

iv 

Behold, we know not anything ; 

I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last — far off — at last, to all, 

And every winter change to spring. 

v 

So runs my dream : but what am 1 ? 

An infant crying in the night; .■ 
An infant crying for the light;. 

And with no language hut a cry. 
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ii 

‘ Thou raakest thine appeal to mo ; 

I bring to life, I bring to death: 

The spirit does hut mean the breath : 

I know no more.’ And he, shall he, 

iii 

5Ian, her last work, who seem’d so fair, 

' Such splendid purpose in bis eyes, 

Who i-oll’d the psalm to wintry skies, 
Who built him fanes of fruitless pi-ayer, 

iv 

Who trusted God waa love indeed 
• And love Creation’s final law — 

Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw r. 
With ravine, shriek'd against his creed— 

V 

Wlio loved, who suffer’d countless ills. 

Who battled for the True, tho Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust. 

Or seal'd within tho iron hills? 

vi - 

No more ? A monster then, n dream, 

A discord. Dragons of the prime, - - ■ ' 
That tare each other in their slime, 
Were mellow music match’d with him. 

vii 

O life as futile, then, as frail ! 

0 for thy voice to soothe and bless ! ■ 
What hope of answer, or redress ? 
Behind tho veil, behind the veil. 
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lie'll 

i 

Pzace; come avaj' tbe sonj; of Atoe 
Is after all an earth)/ song ■ ' 

Peace ; come away : we do him wrong 
To aing ao wildly . fet us go. 

Come ; let ua go t your cheeks are pale ; 
Put haV my life I leave behind 
hfethinks my friend is richly sbnoed ; 
But I eha^I pass ; my work will fail 

Yet in these ears, till beanog dies, 

One set slow bell will seem to toll 
The passing of the sweetest soul 
Tliat ever look’d with human eyes. 

IV 

I hear it now, and o’er and o’er, 

Eternal greetings to tbe dead; 

And ‘Ave, Aac, Ave,’ said, 

* Adieu, adieu’ for evermore 


LVIII • 

t 

Ix those ead words I took farewell . 

Like echoes in sepolrbral halls, 

As drop by drop tbe water falls 
In vault* and catacombs, they fell. 

And, falling, idly broke tbe peace 

Of hearts that beat from day to day 
‘ Ilalf-coQscioua of their dying clay, 

And those cold crypts where th^ shall <y a s e . 
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The nigh Muse answer’d: ‘Wherefore grieve 
Thy brethren with a fruitless tear? 
Abide a little longer here, - 
And thou shalt take a nobler leave.’ 

LIX • 

i 

0 Sontiow, wilt thou live with me 
No casual mistress, but a wife, 

My bosom-friend and half of life ; 

As I confess it needs must bo ; 

ii 

0 Sorrow, wilt thou rule my blood, 

Be sometimes lovely like a bride, 

And put thy hai'sher moods aside, 

If thou wilt have me wise and good. 

iii 

My centred passion cannot move. 

Nor will it lessen from to-day ; 

But Til have leave at times to play 
As with the creature of my love ; 

iv 

And set thee forth, for thou art mine. 

With so much hope for years to come, 
That, liowsoe’er I know thee, some j 
Could hardly tell what name were thine. 

LX 

i 

He pa.st ; a soul of nobler tone : 

My spirit loved and loves him yet, 

Like some poor girl ayhose heart is set 
On one whose rank exceeds her own. 
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ii 

lift mixintj with hfa ivtftper sphere, 

Slw Sads tbs ha^nsa cf her }ot. 

Half jealoufl ot she knows not what, 

And eDT-yiog all that meet biia there. 

iii 

The little village looks forloro; 

She fttgha amid her narrow da^s, 
hfoTing about the household ways, 

In that dark bouse wbeiv she was turn. 

The foolish neighbours ooine and go, 

And tease her (ill the day draws by ■ 

At night she weeps, ‘How rain am 1 1 
How should ho lore a thing so Sow V 

LXI 

i 

Ir, tn thy eecond state sublime. 

. Ihy ranaom'd reason change replies 
With all the drcle of the wise, 

The perfect flower of human time ; 

li 

And if thou cist thiae eyes below, 

.* How dimly character'd and slight, 

How dwarrd a growth of cold and night, 
How blanch'd with ilarkness must I grow! 
in 

Yet turn thee to the doubtful shore. 

Where thy first fonn was made s man , 

I loved thee, Spint, and love, nor can 
The soul of Shakspeare lore thee more. 
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Lxii ; 

i 

Tho’ if an eye tliat’s do-rniward cast 

Could make tkee somewhat blench or fail, 
Then be my love an idle tale, 

And fading legend of the past ; 

ii 

And thou, ns one that once declined, :■ 

When he was little more than boy. 

On some unworthy h^art with joy, 

But lives to wed an equal mind ; 

iii 

And breathes a novel world, the while 
His other passion wholly dies, 

Or in the light of deeper eyes 
Is matter for a flying smile. 


Lxiir 

i 

Yet pity for a horee o’er-driven, 

And love in which iny hound has part, 
Can hang no weight upon ray heart 
In its assumptions up to heaven ; 

ii 

And I am so much more than these. 

As thou, perchance, art more than I, 
And yet I sparo them sympathy, 

And I would set their pains at ease. 

iii 

So mayst thou watch me where I weep, 

As, unto vaster motions bound, 

Tlie circuits of thine orbit round 
A higher height, a deeper deep. 
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liXIV 

i 

Don’ ttioa look back oa «rlut bath beea. 
As »oma divinely giftad man, 

^Thosc life in low estate began 
And on a aimpfe n'ltage green ; 

ii 

Who breoka bia birth’a invidious bar. 

And grasps tbo ekirta of beppy dianee. 
And breoata the btowa of nrronjstsnce. 
And grapplea mtb hea enl star; 

m 

Who makes b; force bu merit knovn 
And Urea to ctotcb the golden ke^a, 

To aoald a mightf state’a demes, 

And shape the ebl^per of the throne; 

iv 

And moving up from high to bigbrr, 

Becomes on Fortune’s crowning slope , 
The pillar of a people's hope, 

The centre of a world’s de:*ire; 


Yet feels, aa in a pensire dream. 

When all bis aetire powers trs still, 
A distant deamem in the biil, 

A secret sweetneai in tbe stream, 
ri 

The limit of his narrower fate, 

tVbjTe yet beside its vocal spring* 
He play’d at coaiisellon and king*. 
With one that was his earbeat mate ; 
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"Wlio ploughs -with pain liis native lea 
And reaps the labour of his hands, 
Or in the furrow musing stands ; 

‘Does my old friend remember me?’ 

Lxv '.j, 

i 

S^VEET soul, do with me as thou wilt ; 

I lull a fancy trouble-tost 

With ‘ Love’s too precious to be lost, 

A little grain shall not be spilt.’ 

ii 

And in that .solace can I sing, 

Till out of painful phases wrought ■ 
There flutters up a happy thought, 

Self-balanced on a lightsome wing : 

iii 

Since we deserved the name of friends, 
And thine effect so lives in me, 

A part of mine may live in thee 

And move thee on to noble ends. 

LXAni 

i 

You thought my lieart too far diseased ; 
You wonder when my fancies play 
To find mo gay among the gay, 

Like one with any trifle pleased. 

ii 

Tlie shade by which my life was crost, 
Which makes a desert in the mind, 
Has made me kindly with my kind. 
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iii 

ITboM f«t aw gtiMed tlitrf the Und, 
Whose jest among hU fnenda is free, 
Who takes the children on bis knee. 
And winds their curb about his hand * 

Iv 

He with threads, be beats bis chair 
For pastime, dreannng of the sky ; 
Ills inner day can nerer die. 

Bis night of loss is always there. 


LXVII 

i 

WoK5 on my bed the moonlight falls, 

1 know that in thy pbce of rest 
By that broad water of the west, 
There comes a glory on the walls ; 

ii 

Thy marble bright in dark appears. 

As slowly steab a silver Ibtne 
Along the lettere of thy name, 

And o’er the number of tby yean. 

iii 

The mystic glory swims away ; 

From off iny lied the moonlight dies; 
And closing eaves of wearied ejes 
1 sleep till dosk U dipt in gray 
ir 

And then I know the muit fa drawn 
A lucid veil from coast to coast. 

And in the dark church like a ghost 
Thy tablet gUmraers to the dawn. 
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LXVin 

i 

"Whes in the down I sink my head,- 

Sleep, Death’s twin-brother, times my breat 
Sleep, Death’s twin-brother, knows not Dea 
Nor can I dream of thee as dead : 

ii 

I walk as ere I walk’d forlorn, 

When all our path was fresh with dew, 
And all the bugle breezes blew 
Eeveilltle to the breaking morn. 

iii 

But what is this ? I turn about, 

1 find a trouble in thine eye, 

^\’hich makes me sad I know not wh)'. 

Nor can my dream resolve the doubt : 

iv 

But ere the lai-k hath left the lea 
I wake, and I discern the truth ; 

It is the trouble of my youth 
That foolish sleep transfers to thee. 

LXIX 

i 

I DUEiVii'n there would be Spring no more, 

Tliat Nature’s ancient power was lost : 

Tlio streets were black with smoke and fro 
'Tlioy chatter’d trifles at the door : 

ii 

I wander'd from the noisy town, 

I found a wood with thorny boughs ; 

I took the thorns to bind my brows, 

I woi-e them like a civic crown: 


Ui ^lOJORXAlL 
ui 

I net iritb acoBu, 1 met witb eeonii 

Troto j'oatb and lube and ficaiy bain: 
![be7 call'd me in ibe pablie aquam 
Tbe fool that wean a crown of thorns : 
iv 

Tber call’d me fool, the/ call'd me child: 

I fonsd an an^l of the sifbt ; 
lie Toiee waa low, the look wie bright ; 
He look’d DpoQ tD/ crown and smiled ; 

He reach’d the glory of a hand, 

Tlut Mcni’d to toocb it into leaf : 

The roi« waa not the toi» of gr/ef, 

Tbe words were bard to ondersund. 


hXX 

I 

,I cxsnor see the features right, 

nieD os the gloom I strive to paint 
Tbe face I know ; tbe hoes are faint 
And muc with hollow maslj of night; 
ii 

Cloud towers by ghostly masons wrought, 
A gulf that ever shuts and gapes, 

A band that points, and palled shapes 
In shadowy thoroogbfares of thought ; 


And crowds that stream from yawning doors, 
And shoals of po^erid faces drive; 

XHrk Lulls that tumble half alife, 

And laay lengths on boundless shores ; 
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- ' iv . ' ■ 

Till all at once beyond the will , 

I beat a wizard music roll, 

And thro’ a lattice on the soul 
Looks tby fair face and makes it stiU. 

LSXI 

i 

SiiEEr, kinsman thou to death and trance 
And madness, thou hast forged at last 
A night-long Present of the Past ■ 

In which we went thro’ summer France. 

ii 

Hadst thou such credit with the soul ? 

Then bring nn opiate trebly strong, 

Drug down the blindfold sense of wrong 
That so my pleasure may be whole ; 

iii 

■While now we talk as once we talk’d 

Of men and minds, the dust of change, 
The days that grow to something strange, 
In walking as of old we walk’d 

iv 

Beside the river’s wooded reach. 

The fortress, and the mountain ridge, 

Tlie cataract flashing from the bridge, 

The breaker breaking on the beach. 


LXXII 

i 

Kisest thou thus, dim dawn, again, 

And howl* ■ *• ,u.i,g out of night, 

With ■' ”1” blow the white, 
And lash ,e? 



ii 

Day, when my crown'd estate begun 
To pine in that merse of doom, 

■Which sicken'd orery firing bloom. 

And blurr'd the ^endour of the sun ; 
m 

Who usliercst in the dolorous hour 

W'ltl) thy f^uick tears that make the rose 
— V Pull sidewRj'fi, and the dai'iy close 
Her Ciimson fringes to the aliower; 


Who toi'ght’st have beared a windJeas flame 
Up the deep East, or, whispering, plac'd 
A c!ie']uer-work of beam and shade 
Along the hUU, yet look’d the same.' 

•7 

As wan, aa ebiU, as wild a-s now , 

''v' ’ Day, ni.irk’d as with some hideous enme. 

’ WTien the dark b.*nd struck doim thro* time, 
And cancell'd nature’s best but thou, 

Z<ift as thou insy’st thy burthen’d bi^wn 

Thro’ clouds that drench the morning star. 
And whirl the ungamcr’d sheaf afar, 

And sow the sky with flying boughs, 
ni 

And up thy vault with roaring sound 
Climb thy thick noon, diiustroiis d-iv. 

Touch thy dull goal of jorlesa gray, 

And hide thy sltame beneath the ground 
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Lxxin 

i ■ ' 

So many ■worlds, so much to do, 

So little done, such things to he, ’■ 
How know I what had need of thee. 

For thou wert strong as thou -wert true?. 

ii 

The fame is quench’d that I foresaw, 

The head hath miss’d an earthly ■wreath 
I curse not nature, no, nor death ; 

For nothing is that errs from law. • 

iii 

We pass; the path that each man trod 
Is dim, or will be dim, with weeds: 
IVliat fame is left for human deeds 

In endless age ? It rests with God. 

iv 

0 hollow wraith of dying fame. 

Fade wholly, while the soul exults. 

And self-infolds the large results 

Of force that would have forged a name. 


LXXIV 

i 

As sometimes in a dead roan’s face. 

To those that watch it more and more, 
A likeness, hardly seen before, 

Comes out — to some one of his race : 

ii 

So, dearest, now thy brows are cold, 

I see thee what thou art, and know 
Tliy likeness to the wise below. 

Thy kindred with the great of old. 
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Hi 

tiut tliere is more tluin I can eei, 

And what 1 are I leave unanid, 

Nor apeak it, knowing Deatli lias made 
darkneea beautiful with thee. 


LXXV 

I LEAVC thjr praises uneipreas’d 

In vene that bnnga mjraelf relief, ; 
And by tlie measure of my gnef 
I leave thy greatness to be guess’d; 

ii 

■VTliat practice liowsoeVr eipert 

In fitting aptest words to things, 

Or voice tho rtchest*toncd that singe, 
Qith power to give thee as thou wert 1 
hi 

I care not in these fading diys 

To rnUe a cry that lasts not long. 

And round thee with the breeze of song 
To stir a little dust of praise. 

iv 

TJiy leaf has perish’d in the green. 

And, while we breathe beneath the sun, 
The world which credits what is done 
Is cold to all that night have been. 

So here shall silence guard thy fame ; 

Bat somewhere, out of human view, 
^Vhate’er tby bands are set to do 
Is^j^ught with tsmnlt of acclaim. 
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LXXTI 

i 

Take ■wings of fancy, and ascend, 

And in a moment set tliy face 
"Where ail the starry heavens of space ■ ' 
Are sharpen’d to a needle’s end ; 

ii 

Take wings of foresight ; lighten thro’ 

The secular abyss to come, 

And lo, thy deepest lays are dumb 
Before the mouldering of a yew ; 

iii >■ , 
And if the matin songs, that woke 

The darkness of our planet, last, , ■' " ' 

Thine own shall -wither in the vast. 

Ere half the lifetime of an oak. 

iv 

Ere these have clothed their branchy bowers 
With fifty Mays, thy songs are vain ; 
And what are they when these remain 
Tlie ruin’d shells of hollow towers'! 


Lxxvii ' , ; j 

i 

What hope is here for modern rhyme 
To him, who turns a musing eye 
On songs, and deeds, and lis'es, that lie 
Foreshorten’d in the tract of time? 

ii 

These mortal lullabies of pain " ’ 

May bind a book, may line a box, 

May serve to curl a maiden’s locks ; 

Or when a thousiind moons shall wane 
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tii 

A man upon a «t<iU mar find, 

And, pawing, torn Ae page that teUa 
A gncf, then dunged to somctliiog dse, “ 
Sang a long»fi>rgotten mind. 

ir 

But what ol lhatl My darten’d ways 
Shaii ring with luosie ail the s3i»e ; 

To breathe my lew is more than fame. 

To utter love more sweet than praise. 


Aosts at Clm«tn»a8 dul we weare 

Tlie holly round the Chnstnias heart)] ; 
The AjJfjJt snow /wwws’d tin aarth- 
And oinily fell our Chrislmas-ere; 


H 

Tlio yule-clog eparhled Veen with frost, '■ > 
No wmg of wind the region swept, 

But over all things brooding slept ' 
The quiet eensu of something lost. 

ill 

Aa in the winters left behind, 

Again our ancient games had place, 

Tlie miRiK i«rtnre’e brMthiog grace, 

And d.anco and song and hoodnian-biind. 


IT 

BTio ehow’J a token of distress f 
No single tear, no mark of pain 
O sorrow, then ean sorrow wane ? 
0 grief, can grief be dasged to less f 
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O last regret, regret can die 

No — ^mixt vritb all tWs mystic frame, ^ 
Her deep relations are the same, 

But irith long use her tears are dry. 


LXXIX 

i 

fMoRE than my brothers are to me,’ — 

Let this not vex thee, noble heart ! 

I know thee of what force thou art 
To hold the costliest love in fee. 

ii 

But thou and I are one in kind, 

As moulded like in Nature’s mint ; 

And hill and wood and field did print 
The same sweet forms in either mind. 

iii 

For us the same cold streamlet curl’d 

Tiiro’ all his eddying coves ; the same 
All winds that roam the twilight came 
In whispers of the beauteous world. 

h' 

At one dear knee we proffer’d vows. 

One lesson from one book we learn’d, 
Ere childhood’s flaxen ringlet turn’d 
To black and brown on kindred brows. 


And BO my wealth resembles thine, 

But he wa.s rich where I was poor, 
And he supplied my want the more 
As his unlikene.ss fitted mine. 


IN MBMORIA)!. ' 

' IXXX 

i 

Jr any vague deaire abould rise, 

- That holy Death ere Arthur died !•»- 
IFad moved mo kindly from hi^ aide, ' 
And dropt the dust on tearloM eyra ; 

ii 

Then fancy ehipea, as fancy cnn. 

The grief my }o« in him had n-rought, 
A gne! a« deep m life or thought, 

Dut stay'd in peace with flod and man. 

I make a picture in the hram , 

I hear (ho aenteoce that he speaks ; 

He bears the burthen of the weeks 
But turns his burthen into gam. 

iv. 

His credit thus shall set me free : 

And, iuflueace-neb to aoolhe and save, 
TJnusod eanniple from the grave 
Beach out dead hands to comfort me. 

‘ LXXXI 
i 

CoDto I have Mid whilo he^was here, 

‘My love shall now no farther range;, 
Tliero cannot come a incHower change, 
For now is love mature in ear' * 

-u li 

^^Love, then, had hope of richer store . 

■Whatjepd is hero to my complaint? 

* This haunting whisper makes me faint, 
‘More years had made me love thee more.' 
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0 l:ist regret, regret can die ! 

No— mixt -with all this mystic frame, p 
Her deep relations are the same, 

But vrith long use her tears are dry. 


LXXIX 

i 

?More than my brothers are to me,’ — 

Let this not vex thee, noble heart! 

I know thee of what force thou art 
To hold the costliest love in fee. 

ii 

But thou and I are one in kind, 

As moulded like in Nature’s mint ; 

And bill and wood and field did print 
The same sweet forms in either mind. 

iii 

For us the same cold streamlet curl’d 

Thro’ all his eddying coves ; the same 
All ■winds that ro.am the t'wilight came 
In •whispers of the beauteous world. 

iv 

At one dear knee wo proffeFd vows. 

One lesson from one book we learn’d, 
Ere childhood’s flaxen ringlet turn’d 
To black and brown on kindred brows. 

V 

And so my wealth resembles thine, 

But he wa.s rich where I was poor. 
And he supplied my want the more 
As his unlikencss fitted mine. 
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LXXX 

i 

Ir noy vsgv6 dwire should ri8«v 

That holy Death ere Arthur died ‘ 
Had mop«d roe kindly from hi« side, 
And dropt the dust on t^rleAi ejes; 

.. - - 


Then fancy shapes, aa fancy can, 

The grief my loss io him had wrought, 
A grief as deep n life or thought, 

But stay'd in peace with Ood and man. 
iii 

I make a picture in the Imin ; 

I hear the sentence that he speaks ; 

Ho hears (he burthen of (he weeks 
But turns his burthen into gain ' 


i%* 

His credit thus shall set me free ; 

And, Induence^rfch to eoothe and gave. 
Unused example from the grare 
Reach out dead liauda to comfort me. 


LXXXI 


Copto I hare said while be^was here, 

*5Iy love shall now no further range; 
Tliere cannot come » mellower change, 
For now w lore mature in ear’ I 


. a 

^djore, then, had hope of richer store : 

^hat end is her® to my complaint f 
■■ This haunting whisper makes me faint, 
'More years had made me tore thee more.' 
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iii 

But Death returns an answer sweet ; 

‘My sudden frost was sudden gain><'- . -' 
And gave all ripeness to the grain, 

It might have drawn from after-heat.’ 

LXXXII 

i 

I WAGE not any feud witli Death 

For changes wrought on form and face ; 
No lower life that earth’s embrace 
May breed with him, can fright my faith. 

ii 

Eternal process moving on, 

From state to state the spirit walks ; 
And those are but the shatter’d stalks, 
Or ruin'd chrysalis of one. 

iii 

Nor blame I Death beaiuse he bare 
The use of virtue out of earth ; 

I know transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit, otherwhere. 

iv 

For this alone on Death I wreak 

The wrath that garners in ray heart: 
He put our lives so far apart 
We cannot hear e.ach other speak. 

'' Lxxxm ■ ' ■ y 

i . 

Dip do^vn upon the northern shore. 

O sweet ncw-year delaying long ; 

Tiiou doest expectant nature wrong ; 
Delaying long, delay no more. 
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li 

IThat staj-s thro froR) the ctoudrd no ns, 
Tlty aneetnrss {loiu lU propet place? 
Caa troulile U^e with Apnl tlajs, , 

Or u,doei» ia the summer moone? I . 
iti 

Bring orchis, bring the foxglove spire. 
The little apeedvreil'a darling blue, 
Beep tulipa dash'd with fierjr dew, 
Iritburaums, dropping wells of fire. 

0 thou, new-jear, delaying long. 

Beleyeat the eorrow in niy blood, 
Tint looge to burst a frozen bud 
Aed flood a fresher throat nitb song. 


Lxxxir 

I 


TVnEV 1 conterapUte all alone 

Ihe life that had been tbtne below, 
And ils my thoughts on ell the glow 
To vihScli thy crescent would have grown; 


ti 

I eee thee Bitting crown'd with good, 

A central warmth diffuBiog blisa • 

In glance and smile, and clasp and kiss. 

On all the branchea of thy blood ; 

iii 

Thy Wood, toy friend, and parUy mine ; 

For now the day was cowing on, 

^'Tien thou ehould'et link thy life with one 
Of mine own house, and boys of thine ^ 
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Had babbled ‘"Uncle’ on "niy knee; 

But that remorseless iron hour 
Made cypress of her oinnge flower, 
Despair of Hope, and earth of thee. 

V 

I seem to meet their least desire, 

To clap their cheeks, to call them mine. 
I see their unborn faces shine 
Beside the never-lighted fire. 

vi 

I see myself an honour’d guest. 

Thy partner in the flowery walk 
Of letters, genial table-talk, 

Or deep dispute, and graceful jest ; 

vii 

Wliile non- thy prosperous labour fills 
The lips of men with honest praise, 
And sun by sun the happy days 
Descend below the golden hills 

viii 

"With promise of a morn as fair ; 

And all the train of bounteous houi's 
Conduct by paths of growing powers. 
To reverence and the silver hair ; 

ix 

Till slowly worn her earthly robe, 

Her lavish mission richly wrought, 
Le.aving great legacies of thought, 

Thy spirit should fail from off the globe ; 

X 

IVhat time mine own might also flee. 

As link’d with thine in love and fate. 
And, hovering o’er the dolorous strait 
To tho other shore, involved in thee. 
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x! 

Am're at last the LteiMtl (^aI, 

Add He that died in Ifolr lAnd 
Would reach lu out the thtning; haodt 
And tahe oa as a eingle aoul. 

ail 

^^‘hat reed fas that oo sehich I leant f 
Ah, Uirksranl fancy, wherefore wake 
The old bitlemeas again, and break 
The low hegionlnga of contest. 


uxxxv 

I 

Tnra truth came borne with l>jcr end jmII, 

I felt It, when I eorrow’d nmet, 

Tu better to bare lered and JoaU 
Than nerer to bare lored at all»~ 

0 true in word, and tried in deed, 
Denunding, eo to bring relief 
To this which is oor common prief, 
What kin<l of life is tliat I lead; 

ill 

And whether truat m things above 
Be dimm’d of sorrow, or sustain'd ; 

And whether lore for him bare drain’d 
3Iy capabilities of lore; 

ir 

Your words bare rirtno sach as draxrs ; . 
A fafth/al answer from the breast. 
Thro* light reproaches, half exprest. 

And loyal onto ^dly laws. < 
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My blood an even tenor kept, " > 

Till on mine ear tbis message falls, 

That in Vienna's fatal walls k — 

God’s finger touch’d him, and he slept, 
vi 

The great Intelligences fair 

That range above our mortal state, 

In circle round the blessed gate, ■ 

Received and gave him welcome there ; 
mi 

And led him thro’ the blissful climes, 

And show’d him in the fountain fresh 
All knowledge that the sons of flesh 

Shall gather in the cycled times. 

... • - • !■ 
VIU 

But I remain’d, whose hopes were dim, 

Whoso life, whose thoughts were little wortl 
To wander on a darken’d earth. 

Where all things round me breathed of him. 
uc 

0 friendship, equal-poised control, 

0 heart, with kindliest motion warm, 

0 sacred essence, other form, . -■ 

0 solemn ghost, 0 crowned soul ! 

X 

Vet none could better know than I, 

How much of act at human bands 
The sense of human will demands ’ 

By which wo daro to live or die. 

xi 

Whatever way my days decline, 

1 felt and feel, tho’ left alone, 

His being working in mine own, 

Tho footsteps of his life, in mine; 
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XU 

’’ A li/o tint x!l tl»e S(u«n deck’d 

With gift* of gtxee, that might etpreaa 

All-oomprthenwfe teoderocM, p 

A5!-sul)tili»ing inteJIeet; , . 

xiit 

And tnj paMton hath not avetred 
To «orka of veakneaa, hut I find 
An imago comforting tho mind, 

And in rojr gritf * atrongth rwerred. 

'' • XJ» 

LtkerUa th< imagiiutho wm, 

‘ Tliat lorrd to ^odio fpintua] atnfe, 
l)»)Tu<d ih« sWk tbrtf »» m/ ijfe^ 

Hut in the present broke the blov. 

^ XT “ 

My pfiNea therefore beat again 

For otiier fnenda that once I met ; 

Nor can it suit tae to forget 
Tlie mighty hop^ that make ue men. 

ITI 

I WOO your lore* I count it crime 
To mourn for any overmuch ; 

1, the divided half of euch 
A Inendahip as had maaler'd Time; 

xm 

Which niaetere Time indeed, and is 
Eternal, »eraTate (tom (ears 
The all-assuming months and \e3r<i 
Can take do part away from lhi« 
xnii 

Hut Summer on the steaming floods. 

And Spring that swells tlie turrow brook 
And Autornn, mth a noise of rooks 
That gather ii» the waning wocdi. 
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And every pulse of wind and wave 

Eccnlis, in change of light oy gloom, 

Jily old affection of the tomb, 

And my prime passion in the grave : 

XX 

Sly old affection of the tomb," 

A part of stillness, yearns to speak ; 
‘Arise, and get thee forth and seek 
A friendship for the yeara to come. 

xxi 

‘ I watch thee from the quiet shore ; 

Thy spirit up to mine can reach ; 

But in dear words of human speech 
Wo two communicato no more.’ 

x.xii 

And I, ‘Can clouds of nature stain ■ 

Tlio starry clearness of the free ? • " ' , ‘ 

How is it 1 Canst thou feel for me 
Some painlcs-s symp.athy with pain?’ 
xxiii 

And lightly does the whisper fall ; 

‘ Tis hard for thee to fathom this ; 

I triumph in conclusive bliss, 

And that serene result of all.’ , ,, 

x.xiv 

So hold I commerce with the dead ; 

Or so methinks the de.ad would say ; 

Or so shall grief with symbols play 
And pining life be fancy-fed. - 

XXV 

Now looking to some settled end, 

Tiiat these things pass, and I shall prove 
A meeting somowhero, love with love, 

1 crave your pardon, O my friend ; 
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The round of space, and rapt below 
Thro’ all the dewy-tassell’d wood, 

And shadowing down the horned flood 
In ripples, fan my brows and blow- 

in 

The fever from my cheek, and sigh 

Tlie full new life that feeds thy breath 
Tliroughout iny frame, till Doubt and Death, 
III brethren, let the fancy fly 

. : - 1 

IV . ;.i* 

From belt to belt of crimson seas -'i., •' , 

On leagues of odour streaming far, 

To where in yonder orient star 
A hundi-ed spirits whisper ‘Peace.’ 


Lxxxvn 

i 

I PAST beside the reverend walls 

In which of old I wore the gown ; 
I roved at random thro’ the town. 
And saw the tumult of the hails ; 


ii 

And heard once more in college fanes 

The storm their high-built org-ans make, 
And thunder-music, rolling, shake 
The i)rophet blazon'd on the panes ; 

iii 

And caught once more the distant shout, 
The measured pulse of racing oars 
Among the willows; paced the shores 
And many a bridge, and all about 
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ir 

Th? Kime gray flat* again, and Wt *' ^ 

'Htc luinie, but bot lh« eame ; aad last 
Up that long vaik of ijnses I past 
Tn SCO tho rooms In 'srliiel) ho iI«>elL 

Another natno wm on Iho door: 

I lingeHil ; alt within was noise 
Of songs, and clapping hands and hoys 
That crash'd (ho glass and bent tho door; 

VI 

'NV'hcre once «e held dehate, a band 

Of youthful friends on mind and art> 
^\nd labour, and the changing mart, ' 
And all the framework of the land; 
vit 

When one would aim an arrow fai/, 

Dut send it slackly from the string ; 
And one would pierce an outer ring ‘ 
And one an inner, here and there; 

«‘iii 

And tost tho isoster-bowman, he, 

Would cleave the mark. A siilling ear 
We lent him vn»cv but Lung to hear 
The rapt oration flowing free 

From point to point, with power and grace 
And music in the bounds of law, 

To those conclusions when we saw 
The God within bim light his face, 

X 

And seem to lift the form, and glow 
In azure orbits heavenly-wise ; 

And over thoao ethereal eyes 
The bar of }klichscl Angela 
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LXXXVin . 

i 

Wild birtl, whose warble, liquid sweet, 

Rings Eden thro’ the budded quicks, 

0 tell me where the senses mix, 

O tell roe where the passions meet, 

ii 

Whence radiate ; fierce extremes employ 
Thy spirits in the darkening leaf, ■ 

And in the midmost heart of grief 
Thy passion clasps a secret joy ; 

iii 

And I — my harp would prelude woe — 

1 cannot all command the strings ; n • ^ 

Tile glory of the sum of things ' ' ■ 

Will flash along the chords and go. ' 


LXXXIX 

i 

WiTcn-r.Liis that counterchange the floor 
Of this fiat lawn with dusk and bright; 

And thon, with all thy breadth and bei^uv 
Of foliage, towering sycamore ; 

ii 

How often, hither wandering down, 

My Arthur found your shadows fair, 

And shook to aU the liberal air . 

The dust and din and steam of town ; 
ill 

Ho brought an eye for all ho saw ; 

He mixt in all our siroplc sports ; 

Tlicy pleased him, fresh from brawling courts 
And dusty purlieus of the law. 
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>r 

0 jfty to Inm in th{» retreat 

Immanticd in antbrosU) dirk, 

To drink the cooler air, and tuark 
Die lindicapo winking thro’ ths beat;/ ; 

V 

O aound to rout the brood of cares. 

The eaeep of ec^the in morning dew, 
Hie guit (hat round the garden dew, 
And tumbled linK the inellomng pearal 

O bliiii, when ail in ciRle drawn 

About him, heart and car were fed 
To hear liim, as be lay and read 
Tlie Tuscan jioeta on the lawn 

Of in (he ail-goldeo afiemoon 

A gueet, or baypy aiiter, auog, 

Or liere she brought (he harp and dung 
A ballad to the brightening moon 


Nor leiD) (t pleased in livelier moods, 
Beyond tlie bounding hill to stray. 
And break the livelong eummci day 
With binquct in the dinUnl woods; 

IVhereat wo gbncnl from theme to theme, 
Diwusa'd the hooka (« love or hate. 

Or tourb'd the changes of the state, 

Or threaded some Socntic dream ; 

X 

But if I praiaeil the hoay town, 
lie loved (o rail against it still, 

Tor ‘ground in yonder ancia] mill 
' We rub each otiicr'a angles down, / ' 
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xi 

‘And merge’ he said ‘in fom and gloss 
Tlie picturesque of man and man.’ 

We talk’d ; the stream beneath us ran, 
The wine-flask Ijdng couch’d in moss, 

xii 

Or cool'd within the glooming wave ; 

And last, returning from afar, 

Before the crimson-circled star 
Had fall’n into her father’s grave, , ^ 

xiii 

And brushing ankle-deep in flowers, 

We heard behind the woodbine veil • 
'The milk that bubbled in the pail, 
And buzzings of the honied hours. 


XG 

i ' ; 

He tasted love with half his mind, 

Nor ever drank the inviolate spring 
Where nighest heaven, who first could fling 
This bitter seed among mankind ; 

ii 

'That could the dead, whose dying eyes 

Were closed with wail, resume their life, 
'They would but find in child and wife 
An iron welcome when they rise : 

iii 

Twas well, indeed, when warm with wine. 

To pledge them with a kindly tear. 

To talk them o’er, to wish them here, 

To count their memories half dh-ine ; 
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ir 

But {f tktv came xilio put away, 

7»)o1d tbeir briilii in otber band^; 

Tbe bird beir atndes about tbrir landa, 
And will not yield (bem for a day. 

Yea, thtf thfir *oa* ’«ter» none of tbe^e, 

Kot leu tbo jet'IvTod eire vdqM make 
Confusion wono than death, and ahaVe 
Tlie pillan of domeetio po.ieo. 

Ab c]e.-tr, tut come (bou back to me 

Whatever chanRe the yura have »twight, 
I Cod not yet one loneiy thought 
That criee egainet my vri«b for thee. 


XCI 

^ I 

Wnaa rosy plumeJeUa tuft the liKh, 

And rarely pipes the mounted tbrusb; 
Or underueatb Ibe Uinra bush 
FltCs by the sea'bloe bird of March , 
it 

Coroe, wear the fonn by which I know 
• TTij spirit in time among thy peers ; 

'■ The hope of nracconiplidi’d j ears 
Be }ai^ and lucid round thy brow, 
id 

BTien fuenmer’a boorly-otellowing change 
May breathe, with many ros« sweet. 
Upon the thousand waves of wheat, 
That ripple round the lonely grange ; 
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Come: not in watches of the night, ■- - 

But where the suiiheam broodeth warm, 
Come, beauteous in thine after form. 

And like a finer light in light. 


If any vision should reveal 

Thy likeness, I might count it vain ■ 
As but the canker of the brain ; • 

Yea, tho’ it spake and made appeal 

ii 

To chances where our lots were cast 
Together in the days behind, 

I might but say, I bear a wind . 

Of memory murmuring the past. 

iii 

Yea, tho’ it spake and hared to view 
A fact within the coming year ; 

And tho’ the months, revolving near, 

Should prove the phantom-warning true, 

iv 

They might not seem thy prophecies, 

But spiritual presentiments, 

And such refraction of events 

As often rises ero they rise. 

XCIII 


I snAi.t, not see thee. Dare I say 
No spirit ever brake tho band 
Tliat stays him from tho native land 
IVhero first ho walk’d when claspt in clay ? 
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ii 

Xo TinisI tlude of Mine one lost. 

Bat be, tbe Spirit may come 

^Hierc all the oerre of «n*e U numb j 
Spint to Spirit, Ghost to Ghost 
iu 

O, tfaerefon: from thj sigbtlrM range 
^Vlth gods tn nocDoJectured bliss, 

O, from the distance of the tbjM 
Of (enfold CQtaplicateO cliaoge. 

Descend, and touch, and enter ; hear 

The wish too strong for word* to nanw j 
That in this blmdne** of the frame 
if; Ghost tn&jr feet ttiaC thine » Dear. 


xerr 

i 

now pure at heart and sound m hiail. 

With wbat dirino affections bold 
Should bo tho roan whose thought would hold 
An houz'a conimanion with the dead. 

ii 

In ram ilialt thou, or 80}*, call 

The spirits from their golden clap, 

Except, liXe them, thou loo eanst say, 

Mp spirit is at peace with all. 

ill 

Thep haunt the silence of the breast. 

Imaginations calm and fair. 

The metsorp bhe a cloudlcM air. 

The consetenee as a tea at rest . 



' ir 

But -when the heart is full of din, 

And douht beside the portal vraits, 
Tliey can but listen at the gates, 
And hear the household iar ■within. 


XCV 

i 

Br night 'U’e linger’d on the la'wn. 

For underfoot the herb -was dry ; 

And genial ■u-arrath ; and o’er the shy 
I he silvery haze of summer drawn ; 

ii 

And calm that let the tapers bum 

Unwavering ; not a crichet chin’’d : 

The brook alone far-off was heard, 

And on the board the fluttering urn ; 

iii 

The bats went round in fragrant skies, 

And wheel’d or lit the filmy shapes 
That haunt the dusk, with emine capes 
And woolly breasts and beaded eyes; 

iv 

While now we sang old songs that peal'd 

From knoll to knoll, where, couch’d at ease 
The white kine glimmer’d, and the trees 
Laid their dark arms about the field. 


But ■when those others, one by one. 

Withdrew themselves from roe and night, 
And in the house light after light 
Went out, and I was all alone. 
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A hunger eeited my heart ; I read 

Of that glad yeai «hich once had been, .^- 
In tho«0 fall’ll leaves which kept their gieeii, 
The noble letters ol the dead ; 

And fitrangely on the silence broke 

the silent-speaking words and strange 
Was love’s dumb cry defying change 
To teat his worth : and strangely spoke 
VIII 

*1116 faith, the vigour, bold to dwell 

On doubts that drive the coward back, 

And keen thro' wordy snares to track 
Suggestion to her inmost ceil. 

11 

So word by word, and line by Itne, 

‘His dead man touch'd me from the past, 

And all at once it seem'd at lost 
Tha living soul a'as dash’d oo mine, 

X 

And mine in this was wound, and whirl’d 
About empyreal heights of thought, 

And came on that wbich*is, and caught 
The deep pulsations of the world, 
xi 

-Ionian muaic tnaasuruig out 

The step? ef TTroe— the shocks of CSiance— 

.• The blows of Death At length my trance 
Was canceird, stricken thro* with doubt 

xit 

Vague words I hot ah, how hard to frame 
i.-' , In matter-moulded forms of speech,' 

Or ev'n for intellect to reach 
' Thro’ memory that which I became- 
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Till novv- the doubtful dusk reveal’d 

The knolls once more -where, couch’d at ease, 
The -n'hite kine glimmer’d, and the trees 
Laid their dark arms about the field; 

xiv 

And suck’d from out the distant gloom 
A breeze began to tremble o’er 
The large leaves of the sycamore. 

And fluctuate all the still perfume, 

XV 

And gathering freahlier overhead. 

Hock’d the full-foliaged elms, and swung 
The heavy-folded rose, and flung 
The lilies to and fro, and said 

xvi 

‘The dawn, the dawn,’ and died away ; 

And East and West, without a breath, 

Slixt their dim lights, like life and death, 
To broaden into boundless day. 


ion say, but with no touch of scorn, 

Sweet-hearted, you, -whose light-blue eyes 
Are tender over dro-wning flies, 

You tell me, doubt is Devil-born. 

ii 

I know not ; one indeed I knew 

In many a subtle question veiv:ed, 

IVlio touch’d a jarring lyre at first, 

But ever strove to make it true ; 



IN 
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iii 

Perplext in faitlj, but pure in cieeds, ‘ 

At laat ho beat lii? music out. -* 
There ilres more faith in honest doubt, 
Pclleve Qie, than in half the creeds. 


He fought hu doubts and ipther'd strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind, 
He faced tho spectres of the mind 
And laid them : thus he came at length 


To find a alrongcr faith his own; 

And Power was with him in the night, 
Which makfi the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone, 

J »» 

But Jo the darkness and the cloud, 

As orer Sinai’s peaks of old, 

While Israel made (heir geds of gold, 
Altho’ tho trumpet blew so loud. 


XCVII 

I 

Mr lore has talk’d with rocks and trees; 
He finds on mhtf mountain-ground 
H/s own vast shadow g}or/-cK>wn’d ; 
Ho sees himself in all he sees 
ii 

Two partners of a tnarried life— 

I look’d on these and thought of thee 
In >astne^s and in mjsterj, 

And of my spirit as of a wife 
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These two— they dwelt with eye on eye, 
Their hearts of old have beat in tune, 
Their meetings made December June 
Their every parting was to die. 

iv 

■ Their love has never past away ; 

' . The days she never can forget 
Are earnest that he loves her yet, 
Whate'er the faithless people say. ' 7 '. 

V 

Her life is lone, he sits apart, 

He loves her yet, she will not weep, 
Tho’ rapt in matters dark and deep ■; 
He seems to slight her simple heart. 

vi 

He thrids the labyrinth of the mind, 

He reads the secret of the star, 

He seems so near and yet so far, 

He looks so cold : she thinks him kind. 

vii 

She keeps the gift of years before, 

A wither’d violet is her bliss : 

She knows not what his greatness is. 
For that, for all, she love.s him more. 

viii 

For him she plays, to him she sings 
Of early faith and plighted vows ; 

She knows but matters of the house. 
And he, he knows a thousand things. 

ix 

' Her faith is fist and cannot move. 

She darkly feels him gre.at and wise, 
She dwells on him with faithful eyes, 
‘I cannot understand: I love.' 
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XCVllI 

. - i 

Voc leave o* : roa vQl «e the Bhice, 

Ad< 1 thcM fair hills I sail'tl telov, 

IVlen I wa.s there vith hiia ; and go . 
£v saxamer belts cf «heat acd vine 

ii 

To where he breathed bU Uteet breath. 

That OtT. All her sp!eDd<-.ar seems 
Ko lircUer thic the wup that gleatnr - 
On Lethe to the eyes of Dstk 

iii 

Let her great Dattabe totUog (air 

Eflwlcd her ulest ootnark'd of me : 

I bare oat »e«a« I snil not see 
Vienna , rather dream that there, 
ir 

A treble clarksen, haunts 

The birth, the bridal ; friend from fnend 
Is oftener parted, fathers bend 
Above mere graves, a thousand wants 


Gnarr at the heels of men, and prey 

By each cold hearth, and sadness fings 
Her ehadovr on the blaze of Lings ■ 

And yet myself have heard him say. 

VI 

That not in any mother tosm 

■With statelier progress tn and fro 
The double tides of ehariota flow 
By park and suburb under brown 
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i 
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O 'B-liemoerer iJjtae ma/ be, 

Bctiriat tbe slumber of the poles, - 
To^ij ther count m kimlml »ooU ; 
Tbe^ boots ma not, but uoara trith roe. 


C 

i 

1 1 cz.}trB tbe bill- from eod to end 
I 01 all tbe Undsenpe on<)ementh, 

I 1 find no place tlut does not breatbc 
• Scrae gracious memory «f my friend , 

>i 

Ko gray old grange, or loneJj fold. 

Or low morur sod wbispering reed, 

Or simple stile from mead to mead. 

Or sheepwalk up (he irindy void ; 

tti 

Kor hoary Icnoli of aab and bav 
That hears the Hlest linnet trill, 

Kor quarry trench'd along the h31 
And haunted by tbe vrangiiRg daw; 
ir 

Kor runlet tinblmg from the rock ; 

Nor pwloral tiTokt tlat evers'ca 
To left and right Ihn/ laeadovy curves, 
That feed the znothen of the flock ; 

T 

But each has pleaded « kindred eye. 

And each reflects a kindlier day ; - 

And, leanog (Les^ to pasa svay, 

I think once mow he seems to die. 
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UswATcn’D, tlie garden bougli stall swa 
Tlie tender blossom flutter down, 
Unloved, that beech will gather brc 
This maple burn itself away •' 

if 

Unloved, the sun-flower, shining fair, 

Bay round with flames her dish of seed, 
And many a rose-carnation feed 
With summer spice the humming air ; 

iii 

Unloved, by many a sandy bar. 

The brook shall babble down the plain. 
At noon or when the lesser vrain 
Is twisting round tlie polar star; 

iv 

Uncarcd for, gird the windy grove. 

And flood the haunts of hern and crake; 
Or into silver arrows break 
The sailing moon in creek and cove ; 

V 

Till from the garden and the wild 
A fresh association blow. 

And year by year the landscape grow 
Familiar to the stranger’s child ; 

vi 

As year by year the labourer tills 

His wonted glebe, or lops the glades ; 
And year by year our memory fades 
From all the circle of the bills. 
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i 


TVe leave the vrelUlieloved place 

Where ilrst we gazed upon the Ay ; 
The Kxjfa, that heard our eariieat cry. 
Will shelter one ot stranger race 


We go, but eta we go from boiue, 

An down the gardec'walka I move, 

Two spinta of a diverea love 
Contend for loving masterdom. - ^ , 

One whispers, ‘ Here thy boyhood sung 
Iiong Since its matio song, sad heard 
Tlio low lovedanguage of the bird 
In native hszeis tassel-hung/ 
iv 

Tlic other answers, ‘ Yea, but here 

Thy feet have stray’d in after hours 
With thy lost fnend among the bowers. 
And this hath made them trebly dear ' 

▼ 

These two have strivew half the day, 

And eacli prefers bis separate cianu, 
I’oor rivals in a losing game. 

That will not yield each other way 
vi 

I turn to go • my feet are sot 

To leave tlie pleasant fields and farms ; 
They mix in ono nnothei’a arms 
To one pure image el regret. 
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Ok that last night hefore we went 

From out the doors where I was bred, 

I dream’d a vision of the dead, 

Wliioh left my after-mom content. 

ii 

Methought I dwelt within a hall, 

And maidens with me; distant hUls ' . 
From hidden summits fed with rills 

A river sliding by the wall. 

iii 

The hall with harp and carol rang. 

Tliey sang of what is wise and good • 
And graceful. In the centre stood 

A statue veil’d, to which they sang; 

iv 

And which, tho’ veil’d, wa.s known to me, 
The shape of him I loved, and love 
For ever ; then flew in a dove - . 

And brought a summons from the .sea 

V 

And when they learnt that I must go 

They wept and wail’d, but led the way 
To where a little shallop lay 

At anchor in the flood below; 

vi 

And on by many a level mead. 

And shadowing bluff that made the ban' 
We glided winding under ranks 

Of iris, and the golden reed ; 
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And still M vaster pre« the ehore 

An<l roll’d the floodt in grander space, 

Tlie maidens gatliei^d strength and grace 
And presence, lordlier tlwn before; 

< Till 

And I mjrsclf, who sat apart 

And watch’d them, wax'd in every llmh; 

'• I felt the thews of Anakim, 

The pulses of a Titau'a heart ; 

ix 

As one would eiog the death of war, 

And one would chant the history 
Of that great race, which is to be. 

And one tlie shaping of a star ; 

X 

Until the forwanVereeping tides 
Began to foam, and we to draw 
From deep to deep, to where we saw . 

A great ship Mc her shining side*. 

XI 

The man wo loved was there on deck. 

But thrice as large ns man he bent 
To greet ua. Up the side I went, 

And fell in silence on his neck : 

xii 

TVljcrcat those maidens with one mind 

Bewail’d their lot ; I did tlicm wrong ‘ 
'W'e Borved thee here,’ they Mid, ‘so long, 
And wilt thou leave os now belittidl' 
xiit 

So rapt I was, they could not win 
An answer from my lips, but he 
Ileplying, ‘Enter likewise je 
And go with us:' they enter’d in. 
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And trhile tlie irind began to sweep 
A music out of sheet and shroud, 

“We steei-’d her toward a crimson cloud 
That landlike slept along the deep. 

I 

CIV 

i 

The time draws near the birth of Christ ; 
The moon is hid, the night is still ; 

A single church below the hill 
Is pealing, folded in the mist. 

ii 

A single peal of bells below, 

That wakens at this hour of rest 
A single murmur in the breast, 

Tliat these are not the bells I know. 

iii 

Like strangers’ voices here they sound. 

In lands whore not a memory stra3’s. 
Nor landmark breathes of other days, 
But all is new unhallow’d ground. 

CV 

i 

To-sight ungather’d let us leave 
This laurel, let this holly stand : 

We live within the stranger’s land, 

And strangely falls our Chriatmas-eve. 
it 

Our father’s dust is left alone 

And silent under other snows : 

Tlicre in due time the woodbine blows. 
The violet comes, but we are gone. 
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ili 

JTo jiiore abtll vnyvzrd grirf abuw 

The genial hour m'tli ma^lc and mimi- ; 
Tor change of p/a«» like growth of time. 
Ilia broke the bond of ^Jiog u*>e. .. , 

IT ■ ■ 

Let carea that pettf ibadon caat. 

By which onr bva *n chiedj prored, 

A httio aparc the night I lored. 

And hold it aolemo to the p&at. 

V 

£ut let no footstep best the door, 

L'or bowl of wusiil nuDtfe warrn ; 

For who woald keep an aacie&t form 
Thro' which the apirit t^athea no morel 
ri 

fie neither song, nor gaeoe, nor feast ; 

^’or harp be touch'd, oor dote be btown; 
Ho daoee, no motion, earn alone 
irhit lightens is the locid east 

Of rising worlds by yonder wood. 

Long aleepa the atimmer in the seed 
fion oat your raeaaared arcs, and lead 
The doeiDg eycle rich in good. 


CVI 

i 

Rl.vo oot, wild bells, to (he wild sky. 
The flying cloud, the frosty light , 
The ye.tr is dying in the night ; 
fiing out, wild bells, and let hini die. 
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ii 

Ring out the old, ring in the new, 

Eing, happy hells, across the snow : 

The year is going, let him go ; 

Eing out the false, ring in the true. 

iii 

Eing out the grief that saps the mind, 

Eor those that here we see no more ; 
Eing out the feud of i-ich and poor, 

Eing in redress to all mankind. 

iv 

Eing out a slowly dying cause. 

And ancient forms of party strife; 

Eing in the nobler modes of life. 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

V 

Eing out the want, the care, the sin, 

The faithless coldnes.s of the times ; 

Eing out, ring o\it my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

vi 

Eing out false pride in place and blood. 

The civic slander .and the spite ; 

Bing in the love of truth and right, 
Eing in the common love of good. 

vii 

Eing out old shapes of foul disease ; 

Eing out the narrowing lust of gold, 
Eing out the thousand wars of old, 

Bing in the thousand years of peace. 

viii 

Eing in the valiant man and free, 

Tlio larger he.ai-t, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Eing in the Clirist that is to be. 
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i 

I WILL not shut tno from my kind, 

And, lest I stiffen into stone, •. ' 

I will not cat my heart alone, ■ . 

Nor feed with sighs a passing wind : 

ii , - ..■'i.'.'' 

What profit lies in barren faith, ' ' 

And vacant yearning, tho’ with might 
To scale the heaven’s highest height, 

Or dive below the wells of Death? 

in 

Wliat find I in the highest place. 

But mine own phantom chanting' hymns? 
And on the depths of death there swims / 
The reflex of a human face. 

iv 

I’ll rather take ■what fruit may be 
Of soxTo-w under human skies ; 

’Tis held that sorrow makes us wise, 
Whatever wisdom sleep ■with thee. 

cix , , ' ; 

i ' 
SEAwr-ArrLUEL’CB in discursive talk 

From household fountains never dry j 
Tho critic clearness of an eye, 

That saw thro’ all the Muses’ walk ; 

ii 

Sex-.iphic intellect and force 

To seize and throw the doubts of man ; , 
Impa,ssion’d logic, ■which outx^an 
Tlie hearer in its fiery course ; 
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ill 

Iligb nature aiuorous of tbu good, 

But touch’d with no ucctCc gloom; 

And passion pure in aaow3r liloom 
Thro* all the ^ears of Apnl Llood ; ■ > • 

Iv 

A lore of freedom rarely felt, 

Of freedom in her regal seat 
Of England ; not the achoolhoy heat, 
The blind hysterica of the Celt; 

V 

And manhood fused with female grace 
In such a sort, the child would twine 
A trustful hand, unaak’d, in thine. 

And find his comfort io thy face; 

ri 

All these bare been, and thee mine eyea 
IZare look’d on . if they look’d in ram. 
My shame is greater who remain, 

Nor let thy wisdom make me wise. 


CX 

i 

Tht conrerso drew ns with delight. 

The men of rathe and riper years : 
The feeble soul, a haunt of fcan, 
Forgot bis weakness in thy sight. 

it 

On thee the loyal-hearted bang, 

The proud was half disarm’d of pnde, 
Nor cared the serpenc at thy side 
To flicker with his double tongue. 

o 
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The stern ■"'ere mild -when thou wert by, 

The flippant put himself to school 
And heard thee, and the brazen fool 
Was soften’d, and ho knew not why ; 

iv' 

While I, thy nearest, sat apart, 

And felt thy triumph was as mine ; 

And loved them more, that they were thine, 
The graceful tact, the Christian art ; 

V 

Nor mine the sweetness or the skill. 

But mine the love that will not tire, 

And, bom of love, the vague desire 
That spurs an imitative will. 
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Iv 

Mcm'd the thing he wa^ And join’d 
&>')> ofijii; of the Aoctil hour 
To nohle oiAonera, u the fiover >< * 
And natn'e growth of ooMa mind ; 

Nor eier narrowoeM or apite, 

Or villain faocjr fleeting by, 
prew in the expreanion of an eye, - 
Tiltere God and Nature met in light : 
ri 

And thua be bore without abuae 

The grand old name of gentleman, 
pefamed hy every charlal-in, 

And eoil'd «ith all ignoble ose. 


cxn 

i 

Hfon wiadom bolds ray wisdom le&s 

Tliat I, wbo gam with temperate eyes 
On glorious insutiicieDcics, 

Set light by oarrower perfectness. 

But thou, that fillest all the room 
Of all ray love, art reason nhy 
I seem to esst a careless eye 
On souls, the lesser lords of doom, 
ill 

For what wert tbouT some novel power 
Sprang up for ever at * touch. 

And hope cuuld sever hope too much, 
la vatchiiig thee from hoar to hour. 
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iv 

large elements in oi'der brought, 

And tracts of calm from tempest made, 
And world-wide fluctuation sway’d 
In vassal tides that follow’d thought. 


CXIII 

i 

'Tib held that sorrow makes us wise : 

Yet how much wisdom sleeps with thei 
Which not alone had guided me, 

But served the seasons that may vise *, 

ii 

For can I doubt, who knew thee keen 
In intellect, with force and skill 
To strive, to fashion, to fulfil — 

I doubt not what thou wouldst have been : 

iii 

A life in ci^c action wanu, 

A soul on highest mission sent, . 

A potent voice of Parliament, 

A pillar steadfast in the storm, 

iv 

Should licensed boldness gather force. 
Becoming, when the time has birth, 

A lever to uplift the earth ■ - ■ - 
And roll it in another course, 

V 

With thousand shocks that come and go, 
W’ith agonies, with energies, 

With overthrowings, and with cries 
And undulations to and fro. 
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cxir 

Vttto loTta bot Knowledget ^VllO sliall rail 
Against iitr b^ulyt Msj she Tntx 
With men Anti ptMj'ftr! Who shail fix 

Her jnilaTel I^et her tsork preveil. 
ii 

But on her forehead eite a fire . 

She eels her fonntrd counteitance 
And Icapn into the future chance. 

Submitting all ibtnga to deeire 
ill 

Ualf-grovn m j-et, « child, and \am— 

She cannot fight the fear of dcaclu 
* What la she, cut from love and faith, 

Cut eorae nild ralha from the brain 
Iv 

Of l>eDianai fier^'hot to burnt 

All barrlera in her onward race 
For {xiwer. l^t her know her place; 

She is the second, not tbe first 

V 

A higher band must make her mild, 

If ail be not ui rain ; and guide 
Her fontstepe, moring aide by aide 

With wisiiom, like the younger child . 

Tl 

For she is earthly of the mmd, 

But Wiwlom heavenly of the soul. 

0, fnend, wlio caniest to thy goal 

So early, leaving me behind, 
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vii , . , . 

I would the great world grew like thee, 
Who gre^ve3t not alone in power 
And knowledge, hut hy year and hour 
In reverence and in charity.;. . ... 


cxv 

i 

Now fades the last long sti-eak of snow, 
Now burgeons every maze of quick 
About the flowering sqnai-es, and thick 

B3’ ashen roots the violets blow. 

ii 

Now rings the woodland loud and long, 

The distance takes a lovelier hue. 

And drown’d in yonder living blue 

Tl>e lark becomes a sightless song. 

iii 

Now dance the lights on lawn and lea. 

The flocks are whiter down the vale, 
And milkier eveiy inilkj' sail 

On winding stream or distant sea; 

iv 

Where now the se-aniew pipe-s, or dives 
In j’onder greening gleam, and fly 
'Hie happy birds, that change their sky 

To Imild and brood ; that live their lives 

V 

From land to land ; and in mr* breast 
Spring wakens too ; and my regret 
Becomes an April violet, •; 

And buds and blossoms like the rest. 
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; cxvi 

i 

it, tben, regret for buried tiiue - 
Tliat keenlier tn ««et;t April w&tces. 

Anti DieeU tiie ;ear, aod gi»M and takes 
The coIoMra «f llie cmeenl prime f 

Kot all . tbe tong, the stirring air, 

TIio life re-orient out of <Ia<t, 

Cry thro’ the sen'ie to hearten trust 
In that which nude the worhl so fair, 
ill 

Kot atl regret . tha face will shine 
Upon Rir, while I rouse alone; 

And tliat dear voice, I once have known, 
Still apeak to roo of oie and mine : 

Iv 

Yet less of sorrow lirea in me 

For daiiB of happy coimnane dead; 

I>^ss yearning for the fnendsbip fled, 
Than some strong bond which is to be. 


CXVII 

O DATS and hours, your work la this, 

To hold mo from roy proper place, 
A little while from his embrace. 

For fnller gain of after blisa • 
ii 

That out of distance might ensue 

Desire of nearness doubly sweet ; . 
And unto nie»ling when we meet. 
Delight a hundredfold sccrtie. 
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iti 

For ever}' grain of sand that runs, 

And every span of shade that steals, 
And every kiss of toothed wheels, 
And all the courses of the suns. 


CXVIII 

i 

CoxTEJtPiiATE all this work of Time, 

The giant labouring in his youth ; ' ' ' ' 
Nor dream of human love and truth, ' ' 
As dying Nature’s earth and lime ; 

ii 

But trust that those wo called the dead 
Are breathers of an ampler day 
For ever nobler ends. They say, 

The solid earth whereon we tread 

iii 

In tracts of fluent heat began, 

And grew to seeming-random forms, 

And seeming prey of cyclic storms. 

Till at the last arose the man ; 

iv 

Who throve and branch’d from clime to clime. 
The herald of a higher race, 

And of himself in higher place. 

If so ho type this work of time 

V 

Within himself, from more to more ; 

Or, crown’d with attributes of woe 
Like glories, move his course, and show 
That life is not as idle ore, 
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vi 

Rut ii-on dug from nntral gloom, 

And heated hot burning feara, 
And dipt in batlm of htMing team, 
And batter’d -wilii the fibocks of doont 

vii 

To ehapo and use. Anne and flj 

The reeling Faun, the senaual feaat . 
Move upward, working out the tfeast, 
And let tlie ajte and tiger die. 


CXIX 

I 

Doors, where my heart wan u»ed to licat 
So (;iuckly, not as one that weejxs 
1 come once more ; the citjr sleejM *, 

I aiuell the meadow to (he etreet ; 

I hear a chtrp of birds , I see 

BetwUt the black fronts long-withdrawn 
A light-blue lane of earljr dawn, 

And think of early day* and thee, 
ill 

And lilww thee, for thy bp* are bland. 

And bright the friendship of thine eye ; 
And in tny thought.* with scarce a eigh 
I take the pressure of thine hand. 


• 'y. ^ . eXX 

I TRCST T hare not wasted breath . 

I think we are not wholly hmm, . 
Magnetic mockeries; not in >ain, 

Like Paul with beasts I fought with Death : 
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ii 

Not only cunning casts in clay ; 

Let Science prove we are, and tten 
What matters Science unto men, 

At least to me? I would not stay. 

iii 

Let him, the wiser man who springs 
Hereafter, up fronr childhood shape 
His action like the greater ape, 

But 1 was horn to other things. 


Sad Hesper o’er the buried sun 

And ready, thou, to die with him, 

Thou watchest all things ever dim 
And dimmer, and a glory done : 

ii 

Tlie te.aiii is loosen'd from the wain, 

The boat is drawn upon the shore ; 

Tliou listencst to the closing door. 

And life is darken'd in the brain. 

iii 

Bright Phosphor, fresher for the night, - 
By thee the world’s great work is heard 
Beginning, and the wakeful bird ; • 
Behind thee come.s the greater light : 

iv 

Tlie market boat is on the stream, 

And voices hail it from the brink ; 

Thou hearist the village hammer clink. 
And sce’st the moving of the team. 
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Swwt Hesper-thoaphor, douWe name < 
For what ia one, tbe first, tlie last, 
r 'Qiou, like my present and my past, 
Tby place is cLsnged , tho<t art the same. 
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On, WMt thou with roe, dearest, then, 
XiTbite I roee up against my doom, 

And yeara'd to buret the folded gloom, 
To l«re the eternal Heavens again. 


To feel once more, in placid aae, 

The strong imagination roll 
A spliere of stars about my soul 
In all her motion one with lai« ; 

ill 

If thou wert with me, and the grave 
Dmde us not, be witli me now, 
And enter in at breast and blow, 
Till all my blood, a fuller wave, 
iv 

Be quicken’d with » livelier breath. 
And like an incOTimderate boy. 

As in the former flash of joy, 

I slip the thoughts of life and death ; 


And all the breeze of Fancy blows, 
And every dew-drop paints s bow, 
The wizard lightniiigs deeply glow. 
And every thought breaks out a rose. 
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> . ■ ' , . ■ . f f 

CXIXIII 


TuEitE rolls the deep where grew the tree. 

O earth, what changes hast thou seen ! 

Tliere where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 


. ii - 

Tlie hills are shadows, and they flow 

From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
Tliey melt like mist, the solid lands, 

Like clouds they shape themselves and go. 
iii 

But in my spirit will 1 dwell, 

And dream my dream, and hold it true ; 
For tho’ my lips may breathe adieu, , 

I cannot think the thing farewell. • 

CXXIV . . ' 
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i . . ' ' ' ■ 

That which we dare invoke to bless ; 

Our dearest faith ; our ghastliest doubt ; 
He, They, One, All ; within, without ; 
Tlie Power in darkness whom wo guess ; 

ii 

I found Him not in world or sun. 

Or eagle’s wing, or insect’s eye ; 

Nor thro’ the questions men may try. 
The petty cobwebs we have spun ; 

iii 

If e’er when faith had fall’n a.sleop, 

I heard a voice ‘believe no more’ 

And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 


5»ES/ORrA5I, 

®"W..s, w.i„ 

•^lat 1 ,n i>^. ." . 


^SATjrvei 


cssv 

I 


^®'- I”" b« p"yd S 'P' 

be Wt .rl^Sf™* “e<^ 

'■ ' Be t'S th"^! °’ 
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Abiding 'witb me till I sail 

To seek thee on the mystic deeps, 

And this electric force, that keeps 
A thousand pulses dancing, fail.. • - ■ , • 

CXXVl 

i 

Love is and was my Lord and King, 

And in his presence I attend 
To hear the tidings of my friend, 

■Which every hour his couriers bring. 

ii 

Love is and was my Bang and Lord, 

And will be, tho’ as yet I keep 
Within his court on earth, and sleep 
Encompass’d by his faithful guard, 

iii 

And hear at times a sentinel 

IVho moves about from place to place, 
And whispei-s to the worlds of space, 

In the deep night, that all is well. 

cxx:\t;i 

i 

Akd all is well, tho’ faith and form 
Be sunder’d in the night of fear; 

Well mars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm, 

ii 

Proclaiming social truth shall spread, 

, And justice, ov’n tho’ thrice again 
- fool-fury of the Seine 
S'"' 1 barricades .yi*-' 
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-.V *“ 

But n]_ for him that wean a crowo, 

^nd hiia, tbe Uzar, ia bia raga . > 
Tbcy tremble, tbe sustaining crags ; 
The spires of ice are toppled down, 

And maUeo up, and roar in flood; 

Tlie fortrcsa craaltes from oa high, 
The brute earth lightens to tlie aky, 
'* And the great .£on sinks in blood, 

V 

And compass'd by the fires of Hell ; 
■While thou, dear spirit, happv star, 
O’crlouVst the tumult from afar. 
And aroileat, knowing all in well 


cxxviu 


TnE Jove that rose on stronger wings, 
Unpahied when he met with Death, 
la comrade of tbe lesser faith 

That sees the course of human thinga 
II 

No doubt vnat eddies in tbe flood 

Of onward time shall yet be made. 
And throned races may degrade ; 

Yet O ye mysteries of good , 
lu 

■Wild Hours that fly with Hope and Fa 
If nil your ofhce had to do 
With old results that look like new 

If this were all your Dissior 
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iv 

To draw, to slieathe a. useless sword, 

To fool the crowd with glorious lies. 
To cleave a creed in sects and cries, 
To change the bearing of a word, 

V 

To shift an arbitrary power, 

To cramp the student at his deslc. 
To make old bareness picturesque , 
And tuft with grass a feudal tower ; 

vi 

IVliy then my scorn might well descend 
On you and yours. 1 see in part 
That all, as in some piece of art, 

Is toil cooperant to an end. 


CXXIX 

i 

Dear friend, far off, ray lost desire, 

So far, so near in woe and weal ; 

O loved the most, when most I feel 
Tliere is a lower and a higher ; 

ii 

Known and unknown ; human, divine ; 
Sweet human hand and lips and eye ; 
Dear heavenly friend that canst not di& 
Mine, mine, for ever, ever mine ; 

iii 

Strange friend, past, present, and to be ; 
Loved deeplier, darklier understood ; 
Behold, I dream a dream of good. 

And mingle all the world with thee. 
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oxxx 

j 

Tnr voice la on the rolling air; 

I hear thee 'whei-e the waters nm j 
Thot] standeat in the ruing eun, 

And in the setting thou art fair 

What art thou then t I cannot guess ; 
liut tho’ I seem in star and dower 
To feel thee some diffusive power, 

I do not therefore Jove thee leas 

iii 

My love involree the love befoie; 

My love is vaster passion now . 

Tbo' nix'd with God and Nature thou, 
I seem to lore thee more and more 

iv 

Tar off thou art, but ever nigh ; 

I have thee still, and I rejoice ; 

I prosper, circled with tby voice; 

I shall not lose thee tbo* I die. 


CXXXI 

O LjviKO will that shaU endure 

When all that seems shall suffer shock, 
Rise in the spiritual rock. 

Flow thro’ our deeds and make them pure, 
It 

That we may lift from out of dust 
A voice as unto him tluit hears, 

A cry above the conquer^ years 
To one that witli ns worlc^ and trust, 

R 
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iii 

"With faith that comes of self-control, 

The truths that never can be proved 
Until we close ■with all we loved. 
And all wo flow from, soul in soul 


i 

0 TRUE and tried, so well and long, 

Demand not thou a marriage lay ; 

In that it is thy marriage day 
Is music more than any song. 

ii 

Nor have I felt so much of hli.ss 

Since first he told me that ho loved 
A daughter of our house ; nor proved 
Since th;it dark day a day like this ; 

iii 

Tho’ I since then have number’d o’er 

Some thrice three years : they went and came, 
Remade the blood and changed the frame, 

And yet is love not less, but more ; 

iv 

No longer caring to embalm 

In dying songs a dead ixjgret, 

But like a statue solid-set. 

And moulded in colossal calm. 


Regret is dead, but love i.s more 

Tlian in the summei-s that are flown. 
For I myself with these have grown 
To something gi-eater than before ; 



'*'■ ^raiORUji. 
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Now waiting to be made a wife, 

Her feet, mj darling, on the dead ; 

Their pensive tablets round her head. 

And the most living words of life 
xiv 

Breathed in her ear. The ring is on, 

The ‘wilt thou’ answer’d, and again 
The ‘wilt thou’ ask’d, till out of twain 
Her sweet ‘ I will ’ has made you one. 

XV 

Now sign your names, which shall be read, 
Mute symbols of a ;o3-ful morn, 

By village ej’es as yet unborn ; 

The names are sign’d, and ovei-head 
xvi 

Begins the clash and clang that tells 
The joy to every wandering breeze ; 

The blind wall rocks, and on the trees 
The dead leaf trembles to the bells, 
x^-ii 

O happy hour, and happier hows 

Await them. Many a merry face 
Salutes them — maidens of the place. 

That pelt us in the porch with flowers, 
xviii 

0 happy hour, behold the bride 

With him to whom her hand I gave. 

They leave the porch, they pass the grave 
That has to-day its sunny side. 

xix 

To-day the grave is bright for me, 

For them the light of life increased, 

Wlio stay to share the morning feast, 

MTio rest to-night beside the sea. 
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Let all my genial spirlta advance 
To meet and greet a -wkiter ann ; 
lly drooping memory will not sbun 

The foaming grape of eastern Prance 

xxl 

It circles round, and fancy plays. 

And hearts are vrarm’d and faces bloom, 
As drinking health to bride and groom 

We wish them store of happy days. 

xxii 

Kor count roe all to blame if I 
Conjecture of a stiller guest, 

Peichance, perebanee, among the rest, 

And, tho' in silence, wishing )oy. 

xxiii 

But they rauit go, the time draws on, 

And those whtle-favour'd horses oaitj 
Tliey nse, but linger; it is hte; 

Farewell, we kiss, and they are gone. 

XXIV 

A shade falls on us like the dark 

From little cloudlets on the grass, 

But sweeps away as out we jiSsa 

To range the woods, to roam tbe park, 

XXV 

Discussing how their cooitsbip grew, 

And talk of others that are wed, 

And how she look'd, and what he said, 

And back we come at fall of dew 

XX vi 

Again tbe feast, the speech, the glee, 

Tlie shade of passing thought, tbe wealth 
Of wonls and wit, the double health, 

The crowning cup, the tbree-times-thiee. 
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And last the dance till I retire : 

Dumb is that tower which spake so loud, 
And high in heaven the streaming cloud, 
And on the downs a rising fire : 

xxviii 

And rise, 0 moon, from yonder down, 

Till over down and over dale 
All night the shining vapour sail 
And pass the silent-lighted town, 
xxix 

The white-faced halls, the glancing rills. 

And catch at every mountain head. 

And o’er the friths that branch and spread 
Their sleeping silver thro’ the hills ; 

XXX 

And touch with shade the bridal doors, 

With tender gloom the roof, the wall ; 

And breaking let the splendour fall 
To spangle all the happy shores 

xxxi 

By which they rest, and ocean sounds, 

And, star and system rolling past, 

A soul shall draw from out the vast 
And strike his being into bounds, 

xxxii 

And, moved tbro’ life of lower phase. 

Result in man, be born and think, 

And act and love, a closer link 
Betwixt us and the crowning race 
xxxiii 

Of those that, eye to eye, shall look 

On knowledge ; under whose command 
Is Earth and Earth’s, and in their hand 
Is Naluve like an open hook ; 
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xxzi? 

Ko long«r b&lf>aVin to bmto. 

For all we tboogbt and lored aod did. 
■ And hoped, and Bofiei'd, Lut seed 
Of Kbat is them is flover and fmit ; 

XXXV 

IVhereof tlie tnan, that vith me trod 
This jilanet, vu a noble t;pe 
Appeanag ere (he time* were ripe. 
That friend of mine xrho Iitcs m God, 
XXXTl 

lint God, which ever li»ea and lore^ 

One God, one law, one element. 

And one far-off dinne event. 

To which (he whole creation noeea 



NOTES. 


Bates. 

Ti^TATivE arraHgCTncnt of the Bates of events that shape the 
character of the mourning that is the subject of this poem. 

See Kotes on XXVUI. i., XXX. iv., for the grounds of this 
arrangement. 

XVIII. Hallam’s funeral, January, 1834. 

XXVin. ’Christmas, 1834. 

XXXIX. Spring, 1835. 

LXXn. ’Second anniversary of Hallam’s death, September. 

1835. 

LXX^^H. Cliristmas, 1835. 

XCV. Summer, 1836. 

XCIX. Third annivorsaiy of Hallam’s death, September. 

1836. 

cm. Removal from Somersby, 1837. 

CIV. Christmas, 1837. 

CVT. Xcw Year, 1838. 

evil. Hallam’s birthday anniversary, February, 1838. 
CXV. Spring, 1833. 

Conclusion, 1842. 

I.VTROnrCTION. 

i. “ God is Ixivo,” in Scripture. 

ii. Gotl’s power on man, of life (1. 2) and death (1. 4). 

1. light and shade; suns and planets (with their satellites). 

iii. 1. Thou, 0 God, niadcst a life after death for man. 

2. Ksehatology and tcleologj-are sciences unknown on earth. 

* Tlic Cliristmas ol 1833 and the fnt nnnircrsarj' of the death are paesed 
over in Bflcucc in the i>oftTn. 
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ir. 1. Love, tbe 8on of God, Clirist in ChriitUn ))e!ief. 

3, 4. The btunas 'rill i« free onlf when it tnhjects IteeU to 
the wiU of God : i.e. when vill end «iah are not in conflict ; 
vheo "»an performs what God commAnds. 

V. 1. UtUe lyitesu ; harnAD inetitntiofu, eucb u the vanooi 
rebgioDS — the vanoea form* of religion^-that liavc risen and 
fallen in the history of nun; a« o n p owed to Religion, which is 
a divine institntiofl, one and etenuL 

3. Raya refracted from a central sonree of light. 

vi, 3, 4. Knowledge, too, cornea from God, and therefore is not 
eviL darkaesa ; ignorance. 

riL S, 3. Bind; that knowledge grows m: tool; that reicr- 
enee dwells in. 

4. as before ; when both knowleilge and reverence were 
fcM (as opposed to ** raster," next itanza}, but still were both in 
hanaony. Thu growth of knowledge need ncS prodoee discoid 
with faith and reverence in man’s oatttro ; bnt, slas ’ it doe* (at 
in the next ctanz*). The reference is to the times of pnmitive 
Christian faith, tefore Onoeticiim, with its pretence to knowledge 
of the things of heaven, arose. See CXIT. lu-v nn. 

tUL 1. fools ; wanting knowledge, ignorant i tUght ; wanting 
lererenoe, flippant ' " the fool bath aaid in his heart, there u no 
God.” 


beginning to bare knowledge, we pass on at once from fear of 
0^ to mockery of Him (> e. to atlieism). 

3. to bear ; k. the tnaL 

4. thy light ; the knowledge of God in revelation. 
ix.1,2. sin. ..worth, began ; demerit aixl ment in my actions 

and conduct, since 1 began life ass responsible creature, aeesi’d ; 
for 1 am no true judge of either roy sin or my worth. 

3. Man has merit in man's eyes, but tic has no merit in the 
eyes of God. 

4. to thee ; to he pleaded before thee. 

X. 3. I trust; an instance of the “faith'’ of stanza ri in 
thee ; though dead to me, here on earth, 
xi. 2. wasted ; in grief. 

3. &lX}atxwth‘, for instance, when {!ne! drives me to call in 
question Thy justice, or to doubt ^ tbeexistence of a future life:. 
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I. i. I. St. Augustine OT Goetlic? The author’s note says lie 
alluded to Goethe’s creed “From changes to higher changes.” 

2. Goethe was a great and manj'-sided poet. St. Augustine, 
though ho wrote no poetry, was of a highly poetic temperament. 

3. St. Augustine, in one of his sermons, speaks of the Ladder 
of Life, which Longfellow h-as made the subject of a pioom. 
Augustine rose on this “ladder” from liliertino to wint and to 
bo the greatest father of the I.Atin church. Goethe rose on it, 
too, in the pursuit of that “development of self” that was the 
one great object of his life. 

4. dead selves ; what they once were in thought and 
character. 

ii. 4. Interest; to he paid in smilait “te.ars” arc the capital 
expenditure. “The good that grows out of grief”; author’s note. 

iii. and iv. I prefer that my love should show itself by running 
into oven extravagant demonstrations of grief than that, by 
checking all demonstrations of grief, 1 should give occasion for 
men to say that my love is worn out. 

ill. 1. Let the one keep the other alive. Drowning people do 
attempt so to save themselves. 

2. I prefer that my grief should continue unabated rather 
than abate or bo cliangcd to joy. gloss ; ns if there is a beauty 
and charm in such a grief; such a grief is darkness, bul not 
gloom. 

3. 4. The luxury of sueh a grief : the joy of hugging one’s 
grief, dance ; may have been suggested i>y the title of Holbein’s 
Plates, beat the ground ; this is tlio literal meaning of tho 
Lat. tripudiare, to dance n religious dance. Giving vent to grief 
tu nong is onl 3 ' next door to dancing such a dance. Tho ancients 
had tlic custom of funeral dances and songs. 

iv. 1. victor Hours ; for time triumphs over grief — makes us 
forget it. Tliis idea forms tlio subject of tlio unpublished poem 
"Ihe Victor Hours,” tliat originallj' was one of tho sections of 
In Menwriam. 

2. long result ; result in the long run, viz. forgetting tho 
ohjoot of love, and grief for its los-s. 

4. He, once, w.as all love, and all grief ; ho, now, has for- 
gotten hotti ! 

II. i. Perhaps a j’ow tree in the churchyard near tho rectory 
of Somershy, tlie pwt’s residence at the time. 

3, 4, What a cold, feelinglcss embrace this is ! 

ii. 'Tlio clock in tho church tower, that has timed many a 
death and Imrial in the jjarish. 
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iiL The yew, mi evci^recn, ie • tyro of the nnctuuigrng 
Etoio : the chen;^ of the eeuun* tmicn it sot ; no more do 
tbotie of hiim*n life from prospi'nty (L J) to adverjity (L 2). 
gale : of winter. 

4. Ench a length of life for tome kinds of treee is nothing 
nngo mm on. 

ir. 2. Sick for ; longing for. See note on XXXIX. 

3. I forget my srarm human natare and hecume. or fancy I 
become, cold and jngsionlesa like th<^ 

IIL L 3. isreet; tjccaosc congenial: titter; bceatue it holds 
out no hope of a life to eooie. The ai^rrow here meant is one 
Bahallowed by hope s hence It is called “Ising." 

u. 1. blindly ; obeying the taw of Mind fate, na ; ia their 
orbits, but only to decay and deatraction. 

2. The hand of fate haa woven a web across the sky that 
shuts out man from G<k 1 ; eo that neither can see or hear or care 
for the other. Thu “lie" of sorrow'# may I* suggested by 
('t) the tangle made by (be tracks of shooting stars donng a 
Norember meteor shower, nig^ting dire cemfusion and im- 


disease. Whatcrer the metaphor, the meaning remains nn- 
ehanged. 

3. waste places ; srorlds gone to decay and destruction. 

4 UnLke the murmurs of reviving life tlut came at dawn 
from Memnon’s sUtue, dying; not merely setting daily. Let 
alxmt to be extinguished f or cv cr 

lu. 2. music ; Lke Pytliagoraa'a hfusic of the Spherea 

3. Eorrowr’s song of despair— *' Tire uniittso is destined to 
sorrow that knows no healer * to death witloul life ** 

4. fona; for nature, according to this view, baa n'l sub- 
stance. empty hands ; for nature haa no gifts to licstow her 
hand, Lke sorrow’s, is empty, 

IV. 3, 4. Allow sorrow no entrance into my thoughts, alien I 
legin to think on tins subject : shut htr out as I would an un- 
Jflrity from the UomL 

rV. The hours of sleep bring no relief to my hmrt. 

L 3. The mind la purposeless in sleep. 
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ii. 0 heart, how can j-ou mourn for a loss, when 3-ou scarceh’ 
seem to know ichat the loss is ? 

iii. 2. early years ; these thj’ carlj' j-cars : iiom when j’ct so 
young. The past is not meant. 

3, 4. Let my heart hrc.ak and let mo die ; for grief has frozen 
my teai-s, and they refuse to flow. Water cooled below the 
freezing point continues liquid, if undisturbed, but freezes at 
once, if shaken : and water, at the moment of freezing, expands 
and may burst the vessel that holds it. The stupefaction caused 
by first grief is this cooling and freezing : death, that ho ■u'isbes 
for, is this bursting. 

iv. 2. below ; below the closed ej’elids, in the brain of the 
sleeper. 

4. You sh.all not helplessly mourn your loss, but j-ou must 
try and master j’our grief. 

V. i. 3. As nature partly reve.ils and partly conceals her 
soul. A lYordsworthian belief. 

ii. 2. measured language ; metre, verse, like that of this 
elegy. 

iii. 2. Words can but roughly express my grief. 

VI. ii. 2. At the thought that so manj’ liearts break dailj’. 

iv. 4. vast ; opposed to the narrowness of a grave on land, 
wandering ; the currents of the occiin are meant. 

V. 1. know ; that dc.ath is at hand, wrought ; either (1) was 
comnosing .a poem, or (2) wn.s cultivating mj- poetic facultj- 
(without anj’ reference to the actual composition of a poem). 

3, 4. The joint result of the poet’s composition, and his 
friends’ critici.sm of it. 

X. All the three deaths in this section are emJden, like 
Ilallam’s. 

Vn. i. Hnllam’s Ixindon residence, a honso of mourning now, 
and dark and nnlovely 7ioic, to the poet. 

iii. faraway; in the liusincss qu.arters and grc.at thoroughfares 
of London. 

VIII. iv. 1. that other ; the “ happy lover” of stanza i. 

V. 3, 4. Tennyson’s gift of poetiy which he no longer cares to 
exercise, Imt which he feels is not dead within him. fades not ; 
like immorldle. flowers. 

^xi. 1. it; this poetic faculty of mine and the poems its exer* 
CISC protluccd. 
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2. It s this jwm of In Tlie il here and the ii fa 

L 1 have not quito (he same aatecedest. plant : instead ol a 
vmth of flowers : I'a. compose and dedicate to hi-s memory. 

3. It ; (1) the poetnj {aonlty, or (2) In Umonam. Woom; 
perpetuate his memory. 

4. I shall bo nnahle to oompcse any more piKir}, and In 
ilimonam mli be toy hut (and an unsuccessfa!) eflbrt at poetic 
composition. If »( in L 3 u. hoMercr, taVcn to mean la 
IftTnonam, then "bloom” and ‘‘die” fa IL 3 and 4 mean its 
success or fallare. 

IX. i The ship is catied fair bccau-se it holds aliat the 
house, in Y'lL. does not hold, and which therefore U callid 
"darlf." 

ir. 1. The stars are to act as beacems to the ship Sphere; 
light cp 

2. before ; let there be no h'aA Moods. 

▼, 2. viflov'd ; bereaved of a fneod : often so ased in tbe 
poem. 

X. ill 1. Ouroatoral Mish (obebuned incvnscmted grotmd, 
tfid unlike fihclicy's friend, .ddonais, m our own native Und . ao 
“homebred fvncies,” I fl 

2. The quiet of (he eburebjard. 

IT. ], To le buned out in the cemetery 

3. To be buried in the chance) of the church. 

4. The wine fa the Eucharist 

T. Such was the fate of Milton’s ftiend. Licidaa. 

1. wejla; the fountninsol the deep 

4. tangle; a kind of sca-weed. 

XL i 2. calmer gifef; tian mine. 

4. The time is autumn. 

li. 1 woW' some Lincojnshire down to ahich the poet has 
cone, and from which he cummands a view of the country raun'l, 
mmiliar to his and HaiUm's ejes, and of the sen, Mbich now 
Wars his remains ; and, an imnstible impulse, his spirit 
takes M7Dgs, and fli«a IXIL) hence to the Athuitic or the 3fed.- 
temmcao, to meet the ship. 

4. into ; as the sun rises. 

ill. The flat Lineolnshire countiy, with the sea risible. 

3. tower* ; ofcborchcs. 
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Xn. i. A carrier pigeon -tt-ith a message, from a beleagncre( 
city, tied under its wing. 

ii. 1, 2. Ij my spirit, ark; my body: as Noab’s dove Icf 
the ark. 

3. A dead mass of nerves, no longer worked upon b 3 ' th 
living power of the will. 

iii. 1. miiTora ; the plural means the evcr-fhi/ting horizons 
large ; the widest horizon visible is out nt sea. 

3, 4. rise ; out of the horizon, marge ; the verge of th 
horizon, linger weeping ; for my spirit dare not flj' further am 
light on the ship, to meet which it has flown across sens ! Th 
mingled imagination and emotion of these five short stanzas ar 
without parallel in aiy other clcgj’. 

V. 3, 4. alts; on the wold (XI. ii.). an hour; during whiol 
he had been lost in this trance. 

Xm. i. 2. reveals j in dream. 


KOTES. 


for, vilhwit ft ytrain >n the eaae ol ••crtck'd,” they cannot bo 
taken &« {uat particijitca, with ''are” tUKkrstnxL 

4. Ol coane the viacl cannot da«h sunbeams agam*t anv- 
thing during a atom ; bat the Wolcal chan^ of light and th&de 
cast on tree and ton er daring • etonn u bcrc meant fticog ; 
becaaso the sonbeama ore IcTciat sunset, 
ui. 2 . thy; of the ship. 

4 Because they suggest to my fancy the strain and stir 
among your moats and eoi^ge. 
ir. 2 Fear that thu ship is not sailing on a calm sea, 

4. Would fomlly g«o on the cuhhniity of the stormy acctie, 
because it is so congenial to my own slate of unrest. 

V 2. Ubonriag ; to bring forth rain. 

3. topples; ttjp-hcft'n taassea of curau/i clouds hr* meant, 
hke the ** hammer heads*’ seen, in the monsoons, at tho 
bsndhftuls at the noulh of (he Iluglt 
4- fire ; of the setting sum 


XVI. L snirdaj namely “calm d'^iiiir" and "iiilj unreat" 
la XI. IV. ami .XV. jr. 


ii. Chaogea of • ’ « • •• 

sn fthey extend < 
deplha aSwaya re ■ • 

moisls like •'caJt 


' the 
imsc 
f<>}, 
^ 5 S 


2. toarb; like “transient 1 5. i» oppowsl to (he 

unchanging essence of the "deep self " of L 4 

XVIT. i. ]. comeit : art coming. The ehip has not >el arrived. 
^ 2. CempeU'd, iiDjwUcd. Latin sense, prayer; as in st il 

4. So great is the jwwer of prayer ' 
ii. ft circles ; of the horizon The ship’s actual ftmral, and 
the laniLng of its precious i/iin)ra, are pisiusl oi er 
4 TJiis is Iheprayerof at. i I S repeatwl here 
ill. 1. roam; in future rojagi^i' hence “ia” (n L ^ is an 
eophatie foture ; is sure to be: ao “goardfl," J. 4 
IV, ). tempests; storms in winter 
3 sususer dark; summernighta: “dark "isa noun. 

4. Tho benign inflaence of the stars. 
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XVni. ii. 1. "TiB little ; for ’tis the gratification of an “ idle 
dream.” 

.3. Clovedon was the iiomo of the Hallams. 

3. familiar names ; of members of the family buried there. 

iii. 1. pure hands ; the natural jealousy of afieotion requires 
this, head ; Milton, too, avoids the word “ body” and nses this 
classicism. 

3. whatever ; seems to extend the imfitation beyond human 
mourners, to all nature around. 

V. 2. firmer ; to bear grief ; the “ weaker ” mind would try to 
escape grief through death. 

3. Hoarding up in memory the looks of his friend when 
alive, that it cannot find in his dead face. 

XIX. i. 1. Hallam died at Vienna in September 1833 : ho was 
buried at Clevedon, on the Severn, in January 1834. 

ii. Tlio silent flood tide passing up, hushes the babbling of the 
douTi-running stream, and the echoes the hills gave to that 
babbling. 

3. half ; up half its course. 

iii. 3, 4. The flood-tide of grief, ru.shing into the heart, chokes 
all utterance that might have given relief. 

iv. It is only when grief has ebbed that it finds utterance and 
relief -. it was during such intervals, therefore, that the sections 
of tins elegy were compo.scd. 

XX. i. 1. It is Euoli lesser griefs that alone are not too deep 
for utterance. 

ii. 1. as It is ; such as it is; namely, uof deep, and therefore 
capable of being/id/y expressed. 

2. Relievo the fulness of grief by tears. 

3, 4. Their grief is not irreparable. 

iii. 3, 4. The deeper griefs that freeze at the heart : .see IV. 

V. 4. Their grief is irreparable. 

XXI. t A touch of the conventional in the “grass” and the 
‘‘pipes’ *. Haliam was bnried in a side aisle, not out in the 
churchyard. Of course by “ pipes ” is meant the composition of 
tins elcgj-. There is an unmistakable tone of listlessness in tliis 
stanza. 

ii. 1. traveller; such a one as is addressed by the “Sisto, 
Viator ” inscribed on tombs. 
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3. This feUow efTemiBstel^ isdnlgM in gne£ insteaiJ of 
nt&afally chccldog it, 

IT. 2. baxtfOj “what {•♦»■• »' • ,» . . £ 

Ih • . • * » ■ * 

To • . • . ' • ■ ut 

mit s>iu<;t 1832: the Chartum 

of *.!' ...» usio oi eorapositioQ of this section allows this 

tefereooe). 

4. chain ; of PreeidenU of tcpobltea. thrones , of >o 
Donarchiea. 

r. 3. To reel ; with the help of the telescope, metn^zn 
ssalj^ and tnatheaatics. charms : as sntehes once dul 
4. If the date of eompemtion of this eection, or of 
portion of it, ellowa it, the reference maj be to the dti'corer> of 
Dew satellites . nacQel}', two of Uraons in 1M7 ; that of Xepthne 
in 184d ; and one of ^tnrn m 1S4A seertta ; what would 
called the eltsvnu of a etar or planet, in astrononiy ^ pot« 
onXXVm. 

id. 4. Sisg because they must nog • connot help it. 
tIL 2. racfed ; can shift for thcmselTte, can fly 
XXII. L 3. Haliam ratertd Cambridge is Oct. 1B2S. 
il, 1 . idscdBtf ; composing retee 
• iiL ILRh } SeptembCT 1$33. 


XXXn. f. J, 2. The altemaliooi of the deeper gnef, and 
lesser grief : daring tiie Utter was this ** song'’ sung 

3. AIOBB ; friendless • what depth of ilceoUtion in this 
an^ta repetition f where ; at tho last milc-paat m the joufney 
of my life. 

4. cloalt'd ; the mystery of death u meant 


tl. 1. Death onloeks the troth or falsehood of sU religi^zn^ ■ 
what in life we helten in faith, we ehall after death, see be 
true or false. 


2. vaade; ; for life sow is |nirpoeele«s to me. 

ui. 2. The study of Greeic mythotogj' embodied in 
poetry ; that endowed even object in ioanimato nature with a 
uTiDg genios or spirit, uy tKose of streams, and forests. 

3. Uiish; loxanant in nature, and rich in mytholugte 
associations. 

4. Paa: titTitr (1) the Univene, as the Greeks named ^ 

pemonified it ; or (2) the eounUy.—flocks and ’ ” ’ 
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iv, 1. each : of the two friends.. 

3, 4. We understood each other's thoughts, that the inspiru- 
tion of the moment gave birth to, oven before wo could give 
them expression in words. 

3. Thought... Thought ; say, Hnllam’s..., say. Tennyson’s. 

V. 2. It seemed to me that nil that future time could bring 
could bo nothing but good; how crucllj* was this confidence 
destined to bo disappointed ! 

3. Spring ; the spring-time of life. 

vi. 1, 2. Greek philosophy and the sublimity of Greek specu- 
lative thought (Argive heights) set forth in poetic, imapnativo 
language ; Plato for example. 

3, 4. Greek pastoral and idyllic poetry : Theocritus for 
example. In short, they studied Plato and Theocritus, and 
authors like them. 

XXIV. i. 4. Sunspots, that besides their motion of rotation, 
have a proper motion of their own (wandering). 

ii. This earth would have been a paradise happier than Adam 
and Eve’s. 

4. Since this earth was created. 

iii. 1, 2, A haze magnifies objects seen through it. 

3, 4. Supply “is it.” The low depths of present dejection 
make the heiglils of my past happiness look hi^or still, relief; 
contrast, heiglu, elevation ; a word from sculpture. 

iv. 3. Become a globe of pure light, a star of perfect hnppines.s : 
the distance of the past obliterating the dark spots and imper- 
fcotions, that the near %iew of the present reveals. 

4. When tlio past was present, and wo saw it from near, wo 
s.aw it in all the details of its inequalities and imperfections ; 
just as we, moa-ing on this earth, see it in nil tiie details of its 
imperfections, but, if wo could possibly see it from the moon or 
one of the planets, would sec it ns a perfect globe of light. 

XXV. ii. 2. Although they are burdened with the weight of 
the message tied round their neck or wing : so in my case. 

XXVI. i. 4, fickle ; in friendship. 

ii. 1. eye ; of God, the Eternal Present. 

4. Towers of course fall many years after they arc built, but 
the eye of God sees both events as if thev occur at the s.ame 
time, for a thousand years in His cve arc but a d.av. The wording 
of the line wn.s pcrliaps suggested by the sudden fall of the tower 
built at Fonthill by Beckford, the author of Vahtcl 
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III. 2. Past ntid fatiire arc alilcepracni in God’s f^e. 

4. Foiw^ that present loae will tnd io futnro fnilifferencc 
ir. Tiien may 1 die to-night 
4. proper; own. 

XXVil. i. 2, 3. Thns« who are Iluj shaves ot Lfe w ithont love 
an like those who can endnre lifesnthoot freedom nohle rags; 
beating its w ings against the ban of tU cage ; fierce love of freedom, 
li Those ^who_ are content with a life spent m gratifying 



{• Cliristroaa of 1634. These and otbsr tenUtiro 
dates are reckoned between two certain datcs>-HaU3m’s burial 
in Jan. 183li and the removal of the Tennysons from Eomersl^ 
lefon ^mtmas of 1&37. ‘^e^ are to bo taken, not as giring 


to, later on. Hence refmnces, in these sections, to events 
bstween 1642. when the action of the poem cloeca, and 16^, 
when the poem wasyjiiWwRctf, arc qaitc pcwible. I’or instance, 
see notes on XXI v. 4 ar^ CXXVll ii 3 If the dates 
of action in these notes arc pat tog«rher, it will bo seen 
that between the winter of 1833 and the spnng of 1638. there is 
a significant alisencc of any reference to toe Christmas of 18.33 
(see DOto on XXX. it. 4) and the^rsr anniveraar} of Hallam’a 
death : significant, Ijccause these two would he occasions when 
grief was too deep for nttmnee (see XIX.) or too deep for 
any nttcranee, except that of groans and sighs • and ihttt fiavc 
never been committed to paper, except once— m the score of the 
IXad March in Satif. Uut as time passes, and gnef lessens, 
there are references, succesivvely, to auffliner, to X'ew I'ear, and. 
lailly, to ilallam’s fcirtMoy awiveraary. After the return of 
peace to the mind that th© lefersnee to this event indicates, 
there IS a pause of years, preparing ns for the tone of fiappmess^ 
that pervades the concluson. It is the art of a maater alone' 
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that could have effected so great a transition, and ended an elegy 
on death ■with an opithalatniuni, mthout.once, during the pro- 
, grass of the transformation, giiung oven a sliglit occasion for a 
oliargo of insincerity, artificiality, inoonstano 3 ', conventionalitj' ! 
Tennyson, like Hilton, frees himself from grief, and goes to fresh 
ivoods and pastures new ; but it takes him near ten years before 
ho can do it. 

iii. 1. Each voice swells out and fails four times in the nind. 
This need not mean that the chimes eonsisted of a set of four 
hells for each of the four village churches within hearing 
^stance : for that is very unlikclj'. All that is needed is four 
slrohes on a hell or bells, to correspond to tho four syllables of 
tile Scripture Christmas greeting quoted in 11. 3, 4. It is well 
knorni how tho fanoj’ can make any tune out of the ringing of 
even a single boll. 

iv. 1. This year ; tho whole of 1834 : this is another proof that 
this is the Christmas of 1834, not of 1833. 

XXIX. iii. Observe the old custom in private, as long as tho 
church countenances it in public : keep up Cliristmas in Cliristian 
liomes (11. 3, 4), as long as it is cclchrated in Christian ohurehes 
( 11 . 1 , 2 ). 

iv. 1. Old sisters ; use and wont : but thoj’- are tho same thing. 

4. time ! when at last thej' vnll become things of tho past. 

XXX. ii. 4. Shadow ; there is a grimness about this word, and 
an "awful sense ” this presence inspires, that make one reluctant 
to think it means Hallam’s spirit. Death has been called a 
shadow a few scetions back (in XXII.), and it is a violence to 
one’s feelings to apply the same word, so soon after, to Hallam’s 
spirit. It is better, therefore, to take it to mean the gloom cast 
bj’ tho rcmcmbrouco of dcatli. The lino need not mean that 
death is watching for another victim. 

vi. 4. last year: in 183.3. It would seem, at first sight, 
possible to take this to mean “last Cliristma.s”; in which case 
the Christmas of tliis section would ho that of 1833, and not of 
1834 ; hut if so, this description of tho Christmas of 1833 would 
Mow n-pon the description of tho funer.al (in XVm.) that took 
place in Jan. 1834. This violation ol tlio chronological order oi 
events IS itself, therefore, a reason whv this meaning should not 
bo accepted, .^d thcro is another reason. Could thc 3 ' have 
found zt in their liearts, oven in mockery of grief, to have sung 
^nga at the Christmas of 1833, before tho funeral u'as over'i 
The answer IS plain : tbet^ first Cliristmas, like the first anniversary 
of the death, wasjone of silent grief, of which no record exists in 
this poem (see XIX, iv.}. That Tennj’son meant to observe fl 
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T5i 1. Tic eartblf tof!f 

2. (itler'd ; Wi«mc the cool it no loa^r difuMd tEmiaeb 
the ; A oco-Platotue /anej. tha ujsa ; the >dent>yr of the 
•ml u not Inct a( daath. 

3. fcnpUe t*an ; the aoci) ■ it i« tha Bomuxatjt e, 

4. TeatdTtU; theaftra) bodies thetiralfuceestjrelyehthei 
Slaelf in, *a it pieie* irvm <Ur to star, a(ur leanag thi* earthly 
hoif. 

TiiL 4. Bopc; of a fainro life and (henforcof meetiag Hallua 
in that tif& horn ; when Chnit died and me front the dead. 

XXXL ii. 4. pnUe ; for rerealing the aecret of the grare. 
imdsc; for raijing from the drad. Doth noaid be ^raiee* of 


pnlan being aoenrded to the Mine person, 
iii 3, 4. Ercn God eecnied torejoioe mlh H«» linman oreatnres. 
IT. 2. Wiut haRienrd danog tlio*e lour iltys m the gw^e. 

3i 4. Ha; CJuvt, rather than lUzanu, for the reason given 
above. Enuj^lLrt , SL John. 

XXMl L 1. Jlary’s cj-eaareBOle^iesfoU of ooiicojtf to tnow 
cecreta. 
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ii. 1. lova ; gratitude to one who had raised her brother from 
the dead. 

iii. 1. BUhtle thought ; such as tlioso of theologians on ques- 
tions regarding the next world. 

iv. 1. prayers ; as opposed to lives spent in ashing questions 
and raising doubts. 

2. loves ; earthly love, such ns for a brother or a friend, 
higher love; spiritual love, such as for the “Life” (ii. 4); 
love of God, the giver of life, and, when it ple.ases Him, the taker- 
away of life ; the latter event not lessening our love for Him. 

3. IVho do not allow their souls to he^ tainted by the 
impurity of doubt — of “ subtle thought and curious fears.” 

XXXin. i. 1. toll and storm ; of scepticism. 

2. purer air ; that of philosophie deism, or of belief in an 
impersonal God, or of pantheism, purer ; than scepticism. 

3. Beliefs like the above may fitly define their God as a 
circle whose centre is everywhere, and cironmfercnco nowhere. 

4. Discard a personal God in faith, and discard ritual in 
worship. 

ii. 2. Tlio belief taught her in childhood regarding a future 
life. 

4. The sweet music made by faith in*tho soul of such a one. 

iii. 1. form ; as in i. 4 above, and in “ flesh and Wood” in i. 3 
below. 

2. good : good works ; tr-pified in the bathing with spike- 
nairi, in XXXIH. iii. 4. 

3. Christ and his sufferings. 

4. The resurrection. 

iv. 1. ripe: and not needing, therefore, to be ripened by 
divine inspiration, as ho vainly tliinks. 

2. law witWn ; conscience, which is not a safe or sufficient 
guide without faith “fi.xcd in form.” 

XXXIV. i. 1,2. Like a Dead Sea apple. 

ii. If I had no fnitli in a future life, I would think this universe 
to he, not the handiwork of a benevolent creator, who designed 
it to he Uie theatre of man's present life as a preparation for a 
future life (“aim”), but the transformation of a sh.apeless mass 
into .a wantifnl form — the transformation of a cliaos into a cosmos 
-—such as the imagination of a poet might figure (“ fant.astio”). 
(For e.vampie tlic imagination of a poet, Lucretius, did fauoj' 
timt a chance aggregation of atoms produced this fair universe.) 
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2. fusUstte; rath u a poet's fancy n>»y conjare np. 
tessty; Lecaoao meant merely to plcaxe tlie aesthetic faculty, 
lieactifnl to look upon and sotniA^ nRn«. 

X Poet; Lncrctios for example. 

4 . consdCBcs ; the goodona of the Creator vbo created 
this nmeerse, not for the sake of its ^uty merely (the 
Greek hot vith a moral porposc affix ; namefy, the 

eleratMA and perfection of rruta'a fiatere, 
iii. 1. neb Ml; if I had DO faith. 

patleaM; m waitio^for tbonatan) (erminition oljife, 
IT. ]. at o&ee : for example by the philosophic rutcide of ut 
Eplcarean Itko Lucrctiu-s. poace . that of ceasing to exut (see 
CXX. li. 4. a). 

XXXV. I 1, 2. roles; of a dear one from ths grare ("narrow 
how"}. ii. f. brrs. m thegRtre. 

/}}. I. Theses ha.e no home, at iheaoo} of mao hassftsrdeath, 
bat wanders for over round tbe earth 


lore would never have coma into existence • for lore, like hie, li 
once bom can never die. 

4. sarrowest ; within tbe space of this life alone, and of a 
seiwnal type (ft vt). 

ri 1. A sort of Inendship-in-idleoess. S-i A friendship 
between ssiml natom for mere «»i™i enjoymenta. ^ ^ 
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XXXVlil. L 2. altez'il; fvt all things arc changed to roe 
nnee his death, 
iL I. blosrli^; blossoming. 

XXXIX. 1. He is back to (he yev tree nf TT. i 

2. r&sdom ; dealt throngh the sheer idleness of n na\r 
purposeless existence. 

3. Cion'S* * . •* ■ ' 


iL 2. Tins, then, is spriag-timo perhana of tat' 



I 

J, 4. 'i'hs darkness of the fobage is lighteil np for a time bj' 
the flowering i but when the flowers are gone the darkness 
retuma. 

This whols eection means this, as far as 1 can make it out t 
In 11 the unrelieved gloom of the jew tree corresponded to 
the onrebeved gloom of the poet’s mind when its wonnd was 
still raw. Kero the gloom oT the )ew, rebeted bv its frail, 
abort lived blosaamme, coneeponds to the gloom of hts mind, 
Tcbeved by short'bvea gleams of hone that is# — 

8M190 of *”• ■ ' I . 

ho fel 
lying 

was r • , ui-»io witn 

no he eveiyoJieic in the universol" Here, m 

XXXlX., ho again feels for a moment that his present state is 
like the present state of the v*cw treoj and sorrow again 
whispers opportunely, '‘Hope tor nolhine la»r"''* i 

passing gleams, for 
gloom again?’’ So 
effect finally left on 

the effect is this . ^ 

The asking of the nn»e*— ~ *. *' 
whisper from " • 

weakness, cau 

do what it sii; ! 

quation irom this weakness, even 
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before the ■n'isU is fully formed. He seems to say, “Mv case 
nnd that of the yew tree are not the same after all. miy? 
Because I, a living soul, have faith in a future, that the yew, a 
perishable bo<lv, cannot have. In that faith I will not make 
myself case-hardened, as sorrow, unhallowed by faith, ojmically 
suggests I should ; but I mil keep myself soft and vulnerable, in 
tho^hope that my wound will at last be healed.” This hope is, 
howe%’cr, yet a very faint one, and the gloom prevails over it, 
as the tone of the next section nnd viii. 3 in it show. The 
question is, does or docs not the poet accept the annloCT' between 
his C. 1 SO and that of the 3 -ew tree? Tlie prevailing gloomy tone 
of X>^IX. and XL. seems to show tliat he does: the word 
“Ijung” seems to show that he docs not or does against iiis belter 
self. This is, the crux of the section. 

XL. i. 1. The widowhood of friendship is meant. 

ii. 2. latest ; Inst ; archaic use. 

4. Smiles and tears. 

V. 2. Hallam’s death on earth was his m.arringo into heaven : 
“fruit ” shows this to be the metaphor. The poet uses the word 
“heaven” hero for his idea of the next world, and not merclj’ 
for the popular idea, of it, as in XXXHL : so again in LXIII. 

4. fuU-grown energies ; corresponding to the matronliood of 
st, iv. 

vi. This analog 5 ', too, docs not suit the poet’s case, and 
c.annot, therefore, console him; for "she returns to her old 
home, but he will never eorac back to mo ! ” 

2. Her father’s house. 

rni. 1. Tell them tlie news : tell them all they •wish to hear. 

2. boast ; a mother's boast — “ the finest babj-,” etc. 

4. Will think the grandchild to ho as dear ns their daughter 
was when she was a babe, things ; relationships. 

viii. The despair of these line.s cannot be mistaken ; but there 
is faith in the second line, where the word “ till ” shows the 
limit ^ 3 'ond which he will at last be out of reach of despair. 
Despair to iiim, at most^ can be life-long, bnt no further. 

3, 4. We two never shall meet again on c.arth. 

XLT. 1. 4. Ph 3 ’sies again ; rarefied air rises above denser air. 

iii. 3. grades ; 3 'outli, middle age, old age. light ; pass bevond 
the l)ounds of ether. 

iv. 3. The fear of hell, as hell was understood in mediaeval 
theolog 3 '. 
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^ A. Eiihtr (l> heU, where naDjr «*. whose names and sins 


uteoioay aiiu lAWirv ut inetiiacrai ami cren later times, like 
V. 2. iaaer; of conscience, 

4. no aore ; not even after death in the next world he will 
^et oeeapf A loner rank among the blessed than his fnend «Jll< 
tl. 3. Future agw in the nett life. 



XLfr. f, 3. Wa studied at the «ime unirersity, and attended 
the fAino olaases ; but that Has all the e<{U3lity letwcen at. 

11. 1. nace; spaoo, thooniecrec. retain; hutasaneijuals, such 
aa wu were on earth. 

Ill 3. For example, Tennyson wlio knows not, for he secs 
not, the future life. 

4. For px.sinple. TIallam • who knows the fotnre life, for he 
enjovs it: thrrellallam Hill W Tennystm's teacher 

XLHI i. 2 folded ! in sleep at night Uooa , Bower Old 
English and German use. 

3. The cLirkness of the grave dmding the light of two litre 
—this and the next. 

ii. 2. body ; wlucb it hits pot olC 

3 traces ; of fnendihip mi earth. 

4. A dim consciousness or momaer of its past life is all tluit 
relieves the blank oblinon of the soof in deatli. all ; because it 
knows no more— knows not the future life as yet. 

iii. a ftffl gardes ; where every flower is folded up in sleep. 

3. figured , with thwe “trace* of the past” above, leaf 

petal. 

ir. 2. Time ; oppoBcd to eternity. 
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3, prime ; morning, j'.c. the rising of the soul from the 
dead. 

4. The word "soul” here and the language of the whole 
section show that the reference is to the awakening of the soul 
after the sleep of death, and not to the resurrection of the body. 

XLIV. i. 1,2. Here on earth man grows from jnfanej' to man- 
hood. Do the dead similarly grow to spiritual manhood ? 

3, 4. Man forgets the incidents of his infancy — the time that 
elapses between birth and the closing of the sutures of tho skull. 
Do tho dead stmilarh’ forget the incidents of their life on earth ? 
doorways ; tho fontanels in the infant skull that close about the 
third year after birth. 

ii. 2. tho momorj'. 

4. Tlio reminiscence of Plato’s philosophy and Wordsworth’s 
poetry is different. 

iii. 1. years ; of life in the nest world led by the happy dead. 

2. Death ; tho dead, so ; as man docs on earth. 

4. ranging ; (1) taking thy place and rank around the throne 
of God as a peer of heaven, or (2) wandering in tho happy 
lilysian fields of tho Christian heaven, in the company of brother 
spirits. 

iv. 3, 4. Tennyson’s guardian angel will fly up to heaven, 
where ho has the access that is denied to his charge, and will 
resolve Hallam's doubt into certainty. “Ho will tell you that 
I, Tennyson, am that friend whose memory has flashed across 
your mind, and tliat I remember you : 0 how much I remember 
you ! ” For power of imagination and emotion this section 
stands by the side of section XII. How much is left unspoken, 
and yet is clc.arly understood as if it was all spoken out, in tho 
fonr words “and tell thee all ! ” 

The meaning of tho whole section is this : 

When the soul of man is bom into this world in tho body of 
an infant, it forgets, in early childhood, the incidents of infancy, 
with the exception of faint reminiscences flashed now and then 
on its mind ; wliilo, as the child advances toirards manhood, 
ho acquires more and more knowledge of life on earth. Is tho 
case tho same with the happy dc.ad ? Do they also, when they 
die on earth and take their birth in heaven, forget the incidents 
of their life on earth, with the exception of a reminiscence of 
them now and then, while they grow more and more in know- 
ledge of tho things of the next life ? If so, then, perchance, 
during one of these flashes of reminiscence a faint recollection 
of some friend on earth will cross Hallam’s mind ; and then my 
guardian angel, watchful over me, reading his thoughts, will tell 



UOTES. 


U1 


XLV. J. 4. Ifas newr thought of its own identity. 

111. 1. TQtisds: forma a definite concltuion as to his own 


2 clear memory ; of self -. ot all that tho I or the ego thioha 
and feels and miUi and does 

3. Crams ei^Aer (1) the eztemat world within which bis 
existence as a aeparste amt w conditioned . or (2) (l«tter) his 
body that defioos (he hmits of bu seif or identity. 

4, Uolatioa : identity : the fact that he is he or Jam I 


1. blood and breath ; life to the fiesh. 

2. due; tlio duty they were etyeeted to fulfil namely, 


4. Beyond tiie grave and in the next life, second birth : 
hirth into tivo next life, the first birth haimg been into this life. 
of I>eaUl . brought about by, following upon, death. 

XLVI. i. J. lower trach ; bfe on earth 

2. path: our post bves on earth. 

3. The past becomes dim in memory as life adrancea 
growing hour; the future into which hfe ever adiances. 

4. Lest w 0 should faint, as we should, if tho memory of our 

E st lives, mlh their follies and wowe, w as ever glanogiy vivid 
fore our eyes. It is a mercifnl pcoiddence that ordains this 
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5. prime ; morning, i.c. the rising of tlie soul from tho 
dead. 

4. Tlie -n-ord “son!” here and the language of tho whole 
section show that tho reference is to the awakening of the soul 
after the sleep of death, and nob to the resurrection of the bodj’. 

XLIV. i. 1,2. Here on earth man grows from infanoj' to man- 
hood. Bo the dead similarly grow to spiritual manhood ? 

3, 4. Man forgets tho incidents of his infancy — the time that 
cl.apscs l)Ctween birth and tho closing of the sutures of tho skull. 
Do tlie dead similarly forget the incidents of their life on earth ? 
doorways ; tho fontanels in the infant skull that close about the 
third year after birth. 

ii. 2. the memory. 

4. The reminiscence of Plato’s philosophj' and W ordsworth’s 
poetry is different. 

iii. 1. years ; of life in tho next world led by the happy dead. 

2. Peath ; tho dead, so ; as man does on earth. 

4. ranging ; fl) taking thy place and tank around the throne 
of God as a peer of iieavcn, or (2) wandering in tho happy 
Elysian fields of tho Christian heaven, in tho company of brother 
spirits. 

iv. 3, 4. Tennyson’s guardian angel will fl 5 ’ up to heaven, 
where ho has the access that is denied to liis charge, and will 
resolve Hallam’s doubt into certainty. “Ho will toll you that 
I, Tennyson, am that friend whose memory has ilnshed across 
your mind, and that I remember you : 0 how much I remember 
you ! " For power of imagination and emotion this section 
stands by tho side of section XII. How much is left unspoken, 
and yet is clearly understood ns if it was all spoken out, in tho 
four words “ and tell thee all I ” 

Tho meaning of tlie whole section is this : 

When tlie soul of man is bom into this world in tho body of 
an infant, it forgets, in early childhood, tho incidents of infancy, 
irith the e.vccption of faint reminiscences flashed now and then 
on its mind ; while, as the child advances towards manhood, 
he acquires more and more knowledge of life on c.irth. Is tho 
case tho same with tho liappy dead ? Do tliov also, when they 
die on earth and take their birth in heaven, forget the incidents 
of tiieir life on earth, irith the exception of a reminiscence of 
them now and then, while they grow more and more in know- 
Imge of the things of the next life 1 If so, then, perchance, 
during one of these fiaslies of reminiscence a faint recollection 
of some friend on cartli will cross Hallam’s mind ; and then my 
guardian angel, watchful over me, reading his thoughts, will tell 
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XLV. I. 4. Has never (bon^ht of its own identitj*. 

jii. }• roonds : forma a OeSnito conclosion as to bis oivn 


2. clear taemorf ; of self . of all that the I or the ego thinks 
oad feels and wills and Joes 

3. frame- tithtr (1) the ettem.nl world Hithin which bis 
existence as a separate onit w conditioned ; or (3) (letter) fajs 
body that de^cs the limits of his self or identity. 

4 Uolatioo : identity - the fact that he te he or / am /■ 


]. blood and breath ; life la the flesh 

2. dosj tlie duty they were expected to fulfil namely, 


XLVI. i. 1 lower track ; life on earth. 

2. path : our post lives on earth. 

3. The past becomes dun m memory as life advancea 
growing boar t the future into which life ever advances. 

4. Lest w c should faint, as we should, if the memory of our 

E st lives. With their follies and wwso, was ever gUnngiy vuid 
(ore our eyes It is a merafnl providence that ordains this 
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failins mmorv of the pist and an cuzros'ing oeoniJation of the 
wind v.itfi the present and the future. 

ji. 1. there; in the next life ; in the “upper traet.” 

2. darra. ; life after death. 

3. dear ; not “ thadotred” as it u-as during life oh earth. 

4. eternal ; never to Ije forgotten, landscape ; Bhllatnh life 
on earth. 

iii. 2. increase; Scripture word: the metaphor is from the 
retum from field and flock ; 1. 4 shows that the metaphor is not 
from the parahle of the talents. 

3. Though Hallam belonged to a rich family, Tvealth ofmir.d 
is more meant here. 

4. five years ; of Hallam's college life at Cambridge Univer- 
sily, Oct. lS2i5 to Sept. 1S33. 

iv. Thus, then, Hallam’s identity will extend from his life on 
earth to his life in the next world; and when he becomes aware 
of this identity, will he not also beeome av.-arc of the identity of 
that friendship tliat enriched that life? and udll not this friend- 
ship also extend to the next life, as it extended over four short 
years of lliis life To what would have been the clear hut cold 
and colourless landscape of a hichly gifted intellectual nature 
aud spotless moral character, Hallatn’s friendship with Tennyson 
imparts colour and warmth — to use the language of painters. 

2. bounded ; fiourishing on this earth only ; and, in their 
case, for four short years only. 

3. also; as thou Imst over a brief portion of this life on- 
carth. broodins star; love ff.c. friendship) broods over the 
landscape of life. A star changes not with change in that which 
it shines over : the landscape or Hallam’s life changed when, for 
example, ho passed from the studies of the University to the 
practice of the law, and when be passed from earth to" heaven ; 
but the star of his friendship with Tennyson continued and will 
continue, unchanged, its loving gaze npon tlie lives of both. 

i. The light of friendship imparts colour and warmth to 
life, in both this and the next world, marge to marge; this 
expression also occurs in st. ii,, and, one thinks, should have 
the same meaning. In st. ji. the meaning is: “the landscape 
of our lives on earth shall lie eternally clear when we shall 
look lack upon it from the next world.” (jiving to it this same 
meaning here in st. iv. wonld be repetition without advance in 
the thought- Further, though applicable in st. ii., it is inap* 
plicaMe here ; for it would mean that the star of love brooded 
over the ir^oTe of the earthly lives of the.se two friends, which it 
did not, for it hnxdtd over onlv a portion of it Therefore a 
meaning for this expression here, di/ertn; from its meanin- in 
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et fi., is forced open ms. This neAnms seems to be, “a 
fnendship for odyfi^ ycm,or for only s ^hofo hfetjmo on 


XLVII, i, 2. store his raaads ; ran his Murse in (hs orbits 


3 . skirts ; self is the Indy, tho thoughts and p-iAaions and 
actions of self aro its dress 

4. The Boddfiist doctrine of Xinniwt or Spmosa’a doctnoo 
that man’s soul is only a mode of iho diriae existence, in iviuch 
it merges after death 

ii. 2 Ctsraol fonn ; St. Pours gionfiid body at tho rcsurrec- 
tion, but us«l hero inthout referanco to tliat event as opposed 
to this pcrisJ)in.g body of the flesh. 

a. Tlie soul m its glorified body will retain its idenlitj-. 

4. What directness and passion in these words 1 
hi. 1. eniUen; unlike theshort>livrd foaryears' feast onearth. 

3. raster j than tins dream and hope of love eternal. 

4 , at least ; if this endless feast will not bo permitted 

ir. 1. sharpest height : the fast of these individual lives, and 
the highest; (com which wo take tho leap rpinardi into the 
infinite ocean, where all indiridnolity is dro^riM aud lost 

2 Before we Ic»ic identity and individuality, and become 
merged in the general soul. 
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3. WTiere the two eotiIs may rncet for the last time, before 
losing their identity and individuality in that “ ocean.” 

1. light; the infinite ocean of light, God, in which they 
vanish, as a lark vanishes in the light of the sun. 

XLVm. ii. 1. part ; analyse. 

2. harsher mood ; that of fresh and violent grief. 

4. Solve the doubt as love dictates : this is the "reasoning” 
of the emotions. 

iii. 2. better ; than philosophy that persists in discussing the 
forbidden subject, wholesome "law ; namely, that poetry is not 
fit to answer these doubts, no more tban philosopbj' and science 
are. 

4. deepest measure ; fullest answer. 

iv. 4. Dip tlieir uongs in the deep pool of tears, instead of 
trying to divu to the bottom. 

XLIX. i. 1. Poetry, the inftnence of nature, philosophy. 

2. random ; ns opposed to the steady influence of the fixed 
star of his dead friend’s invisible presence. 

3. shiver’d lance ; broken pencils of light. 

ii. thought ... fancy ... song ; all three mean poetry. 

4. sullen surface ; of grief’s dark pool. 

iii. 2. winds ; of thought, fancy, song, above. 

3, seeming-wanton ; for the smiling ripple is of the bitter 
waters of grief. 

iv. 3. muffled ; because his grief is below the surface. 

L. i. 2, A languid circulation and cramps, os signs of coming 
dissolution. 

ii. 2. pangs ; of doubt and despair. 

3. maniac ; while to the happy, time is well-regulated, 
dust ; while on the happy, time scatters flowers. 

4, flame ; the torches of the furies of mylhologj-. 

iii. 2. men ; like those alluded to in XXI. 

iv. 2. point ; show to me death on earth. 

3, 4. And then point to the life after death. 

4. twilight; governed by “point” in L 2. 

2-4. To point out to mo that the end of life on earth, is the 
beginning of life eternal, 

LI. ii. 3. clear eye ; of the spirit. 

iii. 3, 4. Death is great, not because he merely destroys life, 
but because ho bestows wisdom on those whom he slaj^ : the 
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dead, therefore, are wise, and he will conceal nothing from the 
e\e8 of the dead llallam, thoegh ho may hare concealed some 
tnings from those of the linng Ballam s for the one 13 vnser 
than the other. 

ir. 1. climb ; the lull of virtue taU j into the abyss of nee. 

3. ours ; of ua the living. 

4. And not to bo our accuser, like the devil. 

LII. 1 . 1, 2. The fact that I am not quite hie you ia a proof 
that I do not quite fore you : ainccre love flikc ainccro flattery) 
imitatea what It loves. 

4. topmost troth ; opposed to the depths of weighty 
thought. 

ii. 4 . An imperfect record of friendship, like the poet's 
“ words,” cannot impair the strength of friendship 

id. 1. aipirlt; aay, Tenajsoa’a otOL 

2. Ideal { of a perfect human life, as far as it can bo perfect ; 
■ay, Hallam’s life. 

3. record; of the life of ooe whom we can read of, but 
eaanot meet m l!fo : the lives of the good and great men of the 
post. fiBless years; not eicn the record of the life of Climt. 
A ffvfnsr uamp/« or a fumy /weseucc alone can keep ns true to 
our ideal. 

iv. 3. The good actions of your hfeare garnered up for regard 

4. shell I what la evil in ns ■ the " flecks of sin ” above, 
pearl; what is gocxl in us: the “wealth’' above, sunder'd; 
when will this sundering bot at death? or in the course of life 
in the next world? 

Lin. li. 1. give to ; give way to, give in to, entertain. 

3 barren; wuhoutevcnwiIdoatis(ie. vice) being sown in it. 

4. grain ; the gram of a virtnona life. 

ill. 4 The eddy of vice into which the passions plnngo the 
young. 

iv. 1 . Hold to tho good yourself, and trust to the example you 
set to others, rather than to philOBupRising about good and ei il. 

2. divine Philosophy ; the “ faooy” of Bt_ li., that tnea to 


3. push : be made an excuse for leading a vicious life. 

4 Bo made to further the ends of evil, by encouraging nee 
among the young and unthinldng, and so servo to populate hell. 
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LW. i. 1. yet •• foe good cannot bo efTeolcd by such means 
as the “dh-ino Philosophy” of LUI. 

3. nature; our lower nature, of will; deliberate. 

4. doubt ; between good and bad. taints ; hereditary \ioc. 

ii. 4. pile ; edifice of a moral universe. 

iii. 1. Wc trust that the very sufferings of the humblest 
creatures ate not due to wanton mischief, but contribute, how- 
ever remotely, to the building up of tliis moral universe. 

4. gain ; food for birds and lizards. 

iv. 3. to all; and not exclusively to the “elect.” 

4. The grief and sinfulness of everj* individual man will 
ultimately contribute towards his joy and purification, 

v. 2. Mant; one who htom uotliing, understands nothing, 
but only feds a want : bcrc, Ibe want, tbe longing for an answer 
from God to this question, night ; of ignorance. 

3. light ; knowledge divinely inspired. 

LV. i. 3. Derives ; is derived. 

4. Man resembles God in the possession of that divino 
emanation, the soul : wliioh is the immortal, eternal element in 
his nature. 

ii. 1. God and the soul are eternal. Nature, matter and body 
aro perishable. 

3. tyjie ; the species. Lines 3, 4 arc illustrated in iii. 3, 4. 

iv. 1, tenly trod ; when I thought that nature in her opera- 
tions followed Go<l. 

3, 4. The degrees by which faith evolves itself out of 
materialism, darkness ; in which nature seems to bo at strife 
with God. 

V. 2. I obtain only unsatisfactory answers to my doubts from 
mere rational discussion of them. 

3. Lord of all; and, therefore, Lord of this question, and 
able to answer it : and Lord over nature and ablo to control her 
apparently merciless operations for the furtherance of His own 
merciful ends. 

4. larger hope; th.at not only the r.aco ("typo”), but the 
individual, will bo saved. 

i* 2. Prom fossils contained in cliff-faces and caves and 
quarries. 

4. Nature seems to s,ay, “I have no merot’, for race or 
indmdual.” 

ii. .3. “ Spiritii^s ’ in Latin means tlic breath ; the breath ceases 
at de.ath; therefore, tho soul dies with the body: this is the 
argument of materialism. 

'k ” Nature, know nothing about what you call the immor- 
tality of tho soul.” ^ 
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iiL 2L tpUsdH piai »O M ; om oot bmiud to l^ii Ue. 

3,^4. Mui ^Ls^Gorl lahymotloF '‘theboostiMuid lleM' 


uuu>wiuef 4 i;i<!. Oue i)>> ini^ l«iiu ^aijea 014 lu-Jiii lAiiy 

«rb*n the; levai to gnnt hit prtjtn, p«auA<t them wti*v 
thef w^m to itfote, 

ir. 2 . flail l*w ; ilthoo^ otb<n‘ Uvt to iot«rr«n« ind 

to nUnl tb« action of thu Li« for * time . for mitinoe, the Uw 
of the curriTil of the fittest. 10 anence ; the liir that the vcaLest 
eoe!i to the snU, in popolir ethics; lUutntecl 10 IL 3 , 4 . lod 
hunl opoo that fioif iiv of the i&atemiut that hatred is the 
birofnatore (while faith holdsthat lore u the final Uvof Uodf. 

r. 3 , 4 . Shall nun, a r^nt in emence, who foogbC fur (hr 
s^ritoal ("the tree, the jost*) against ue materul, when he 
diet, teare nothing behind him hut the euccful "dstt'todcst " 
of bu Wly, to Ui BcnCteml m the desert, or ilint up fast as a fossil 
in cedtosw stnu? 


be pasK* away, body aod aooL 

2. discord i that upon (he turmODy of God'* ereatiem, 
*, and Cod's bw ; for Ihu bw aays then* is a tool, which does not 

perish : and yet, while man regobtes hi* life 00 earth ui aosewd- 
aoce with fauA u this Uw. bu /hte after this life woald belie 
that faith, pthae ; the great aaomn reptile* belong to a bte 
7 geologic age, but itiU an age earlier than the age in which Bun 
‘ came into exutence. 

3. tare : the result <4 foUowtog tutore's bw. sltpe ; the 
reptiles of the lias, aod other beds, eoold ooly hare bred under 
an excessirely warm aad luout clinat^ 

4. Basis : for tutere’a bw asps there is only body or 
[ nutter, which perishes : eo that the life and the bte of bretes 
I are quite la Anrneny with Ibis bw, aad with each other. 

n'L 2. thy ; of one from tbs dead, (ITsIUra's, sari to gire the 
li* to this :~~ta »iy thtt there b a life of the soul after the death 
of the bxjy. 


LVIL L 2. earthly ; and tot of things b-yond the grarc. 
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4, let us go ; Tennyson and other monmers hotv leave 
Halkm’s grave, 'n-hcre, in thought at least, they have been 
Iprescnt since section XXI., and at which all these thoughts about 
lito and death naturally arose to the minds of all, but found 
expression from the lips of one only. 

ii. 1, 2. It is the strength of his love that prompts to this 
arrogant claim surpassing that of the other rooumers. Whoso 
grio^ his or theirs, is stronger? In many places in this poem we 
sec signs of fiercelj’ flaming emotion, the fiercer for being kept 
under stern check. 

3, 4. I fancy for a moment that his memory is enshrined in 
my heart and in these poems, but I shall die and these poems 
will bo forgotten. The frame of mind here is one of doubt as to 
the future, whioli leads to the farewell for ever uttered in st. iv. 

iii. 2. seem ; as the bells of Clevedon Church actually toll now. 
LVni. ii. 2. The licarts of the liring— of other friends of 

Hallam’s. 

iii. 2. fruitless ; that falls and dries np quickly'. 

3. here ; on earth. 

4. Erect a more lasting monument, pay a more precious 
tribute, than a passing tear or a farewell for erer : take, not a 
despairing leave for evermore, but one that looks forward with 
hope to a meeting again (in the next world). This is a resolution, 
made as he quits Ids friend’s graveside, to confer immortality, as 
it were, on his poems, by continuing them, so that they uill pass 
from their present tone of doubt and desolation into a tone of 
hope and conviction of a future life and future reunion with his 
friend — a re.solution to continue, like Ulysses, the strenuous 
work of life, instead of saying, with a “fruitless tear,” that life 
and work are now over for him. 

LIX. i. 2. The child of this marriage uill bo the poem In 
Memoriam. 

ii. 3. harsher ; as sorrow was, when the loss was recent, and 
she talked of hopeless despair. 

4, The chastening effeotof sorrow: sorrow joined nowto faith, 

iii. 3. to play ; to compose bits of this poem. 

iv. 3, 4. I know thee well to be sorrow, though decked in 
song ; but others will call it affectation of grief, or luxurv of 
grief, or the poet's art. 

LX. The inequality hero is that between the states of life in 
this world and that in the next; between the living and the 
happy dead. 

LXI. i. 3. The wise and great in the history of the human race, 
ii. 4. blanch’d ; like plants that are deprived of light, and lose 
thetr chlorophyll. 
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ill. 1. drattfol shore : tWs cArtti, dimly teen from nhero voa 
now arc. 

2. He has now a ftoni form— that of a cpirit (L 3). 

4. EtAkrpeen ; whose eociety he now enjoys. The Siwik- 
epcare who wrote those tonneta on fnendship 

LXn. i- 1. Yntir eye looking down from heaven (LXf. li. 1) 
end teeing bow infenor I tm now to yon. 

2. blench : from to tmeqnal a friendship with an infenor 
iiL 4 A pateing emile at the thought ** how eonid I have fallen 

in lov-e with such a thing !" 

LXlfL L 3, 4. High aspirations are i}nite consistent with 
tegud tor the lowly, who cannot aliare uv thete a<pv{%Uons. 
iL 4. And to omyett thon set my pain at ease, 

LXIV. ii. 1. bar j to his nsuig. 
ill. 2. golden keys ; of office. 

3. mould ; u minister. 

4. abape i as pnvy councillor. 

iv, 2. slope j a th»«r precipice oonld not be cbmbod ; hence a 
slopo. 

t. 3. dUUat ; not the same, not eo present, as when he was a 
Tillage Imy. 

ft 1. narrower} when in hit ‘*lo« eetote.” 

LXV. L 1. Oire what answer you please to my question, 
il. 2. pbascB } of self-distrust, of feelings of nnwortbinoss. 

LXVL i. 1. There is an abruptm-^s m his tone whenever be 
addrejyies anyone who intervenes helween him and his thoughts, 
too far ; ever to recover lU cheerfulness, 
il. 3. Has humanizcil my wral (as fVordsworth put it), 
iv. 1. ife jnakes cat-cradliw to aiuuse them. 

2. dreaming ; for he cunnot we it witli his “ no eyes." 

3. The memory of tbo days when he could i>ce, cannot lade 
away. 

4. always there ; inepamble. 

LXTir. L 3. The Atlantic or the Bristol Channel 

4. walla : of the church within which he lies buried. 

These stannu weirdly set forth how the two friends, eo widely 
separated, still seem to share eomettung in common— the r* " 
light! -- 
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LXVin. i. 3. Sleep does not know his own brother : i.e. in 
my dreams I think yon arc alive, while in my waking hours I 
know but too well yon arc dead. 

ii. 1. I walk ; I dream that I walk. 

2. In the morning of life, 

iii. iv. This is the result of the confusion— the dissohing views 
— in dreams, 

LXIX, i. 2, ancient power; of self-renovation; nature is a 
phoenix, 

4, The weather is too inclement for them to venture further 

out, 

ii, 3,4, “The crown of thorns” is these poems of grief he 
composes, civic crowns among the Romans wore bc.stowed for 
mvituj life. Docs it mean hero that the poet had ,saved the' 
memory of his friend 1 

iii, 3, They; nciglilraurs, 

iv, 2, I found a comforter in the midst of this darkness of 
the soul, 

4, He ; the third person is used l>cenuso he does not yet 
recognir.e Iiim ; the second person is u,sed (LXX, iv, 4) when tliis 
recognition takes place, 

V, 1, glory of a hand ; the hand of an angel of glory, 

4, He spoke of the liappincss of the next life, no doubt: for 
the minds of the living cannot understand such happiness nor 
their c.ars language about it. 

In tiicsc two stanras, ns in others [e.y. LXX, iv,) following 
npon troui)lc and misery, one seems to listen to the sweet har- 
mony of tlie poet's own favourite, Beethoven, following in the 
resolution of one of his masterly discords, 

LXX, i, 2, 3, When I try to trace, in the face before mo, the 
features of my friend. 

4. Indistinct confused facc.s, seen in dreams. 

ii. 1, 2. towers ; as of a heaven, gulf, as of a hell. 

3. hand ; the hand of time. 

4. Vague creations of tlie imagination during sleep. 

iii. 2. drive ; ns they do in H.intc. Tennyson passes thmugh 
something hke hell and purgatory' till Hallam’s face beams on 
him {like Beatrice’s on D.antc) from heaven. 

iv. 1. beyond; them is a strange impotence of the will in our 
dreams. 

3. lattice ; of heaven, the ; my. 
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LXXl. i. 2. tnidnm ; for »s«on tl«ps during madncw. 

3. nlgM lofiff : existing in n drcAm. o { ; out of. 

4. The two friend* l»ad acttull; onco travelled together 
tbrongh Franco to the Pyr em -en. 

ii 1. lueh creUt ; tueVi inftnence m to Ve aVle to Vnng his 
ipint from heaven into ray company in s dream. 

3. The indcGnahle mqso of Iom tfuit I have even m sleep. 

4. So that, sleeping or waling. I may have him with roe (in 
finaginitionj sU the twenty .foor houre of the day, and the rest 
of my life to become one nnUolen dream, and I never awake to 
a sense of the jam of depavatton. 

iii. Join ''talk” (L 1) to*‘in walking” 0- ^)- 

5S. (1) The change that time hnng* ahont and that reduces 
everything to dost at fast, or (2) the dost or disturbance raised 
hy change 

3 ^me that brings aUmt the unexpected. 

LXXIf. L 1. The teeoad anniversary of lUIUro'* death, 
BepUmlier 1833. 

3. vUU } by toraiag ap the wader sides of the leeves. 

h. 1. mwtk'd*, with fnendahip. 

Z Thatadverse judgmeQtorscnUDce-.'bisprtnisturedeath. 

4. The very sun seemed to my eyes to become dim. 

tiL 2. qatsX tears heavy faU of mn. 

3 Jail stdevays; droop: a new rvodering ot Ilomer’s 

irffiugt, 

ir. 1, wtndless Came ; runrive in a calm. 

2. deep Cast; (1) deep ocean of the Fast; or (2) deep 
coloured dawn 

4 tbs fame ; to me . I sboold be indifferent to the weather, 
rain or tanshene. 

r. 3. The iurisiUe stroke of death, 

vii. 2. tblex } cloudy. 

3. goal ; of sunset. 

4. shame ; for fTalUm died on that day. 

liXSnL 1. \. wmlfl*; sjAtenw ol activity in the ne»t hie, 
where the soul passes from world to world, star to star, exercis- 
ing its energies m each. 

" to he ; yet to bo done. 

4 s tre a g; la Intellect, true; io moral nature. 

U.4 KverythmgthsthappeM,liappcns)nsccwdancevrifhlaw. 
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iij. 2. A geniu?; iKider ot inen. sooa loses the follotriag he 
had, and the path he trod is soon ohliterated. 

iv, S, 4. Those energies that on earth might have been directed 
to the treliare of a nation and the nding of an empire, are now 
concentrated upon the work of self-devtlopmcnt in the nest 
world. Spirits in heasen do not rest in the enjotrcent of a 
stationarj’ state of happiness, bnl their happiness consists in that 
nnecosing upward pronress whose aim is to approach ever a little 
nearer to the perfection of God. On earth the reward would 
have been f.amc. in hemren the reward is self-development, A 
spirit of heaven is a nobler Sr. Angnstine or Goethe ! 

LXXrr. ii. 3, 4. fVho are these wise and great ones! Poets 
or statesmen ! 

iii. 2. 2Co doubt Tennyson does not like to specify the walk of 
life, poctrv or statesmanship, in which Hallam’s genius might 
have led the wav. We have Mr. Gladstone's testimony as to 
trhal han been {Life, by Morley, i. 10? ; Gleanings of Pasi 
Tears, ii. ISO rj.). 

4. Genius illumines the earth, when it laas had time to, 
develop itself : and we may fancy that death, having made 
premature prize of this genius, tries to illume the dar&esa of 
bis realm with it ; and lights this candle within the grave ! 

■LXXT. iii. 1. these thdiiig liays; this transitory life on caTtb. 

3. round ; surround as avith an atmosphere. 

iv. 3, 4. Tlic world gives credit to ncliia! performances only, 
and is indifferent to possibilities, to promises cut short. 

LXXVL i. 4. At an infinite distance in space the universe of 
stars itself must look infinitely small, f.c. n-ill b; reduced 
apparently to a point. 

ii. 2, The hidden recesses of future ages. This stanza asks ns 
to think of the infinite in space, the nest, of the infinite in time, 
and then let us think how small and short-lived all the greatest 
of human jierformances are in comparison. 

3, 4. The greatest poem roan c.an compose is forcotten 
sooner than a fairly long-lived t.roe takes to decay. 

iii. 1. 2. And if it is true that Homer, and other c.arlv poets, 
arc still unforgotten. daxlccESS ; of barbarism, poctiy beine the 
first civilirer, matin; when man just besan to emerge from 
the night of barbarism. 

iv. 4. towers ; branchless tranks of trees, 

LXXVn. i. S. history, hio^.'phx; the dteds 

ana live.« oi hcroe? of epic poetic* are meant,' 
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4. Nearly forgotten in the diHnaoo of time. What hope Is 
there that modem poetry wiQ fore better f 
li. 1. lolUhlcs; for Iht-io “•ongs" arc meant to rootlie a 
crying child, to which ho haa compared himself (see LIV.) 

iii. 3. (Otaethtng else ; the calm of the grave, a« the " man ” 
(L ]} thinks, but i^ppineu as the poet himself then knows and 
enjeju 

r . j fru-, — •_ „ .. -c .».* ,.i_ 


tween man and nature.’' 

ii. ] Cecauae just dragged in from outside. 

2. ngtoq : sky : Latiri nso. 

IIL 3. Thl/nujf n'lvn/j 

r. 1. There is & sorrow in feeling that we have recovered from 
sorrou' I not bceauso sorrow is a Juaory wo enjoy, but Lccauso 
no feel belittled at its haiing »wn so short lived 

3| 4. Sorrow docs not die within, in the depths ol the 
hearts but only her turfoco UHlications, tears, dry up In the 
ejes. 


L.XXIX.1. J. Sec IX. V. 

2. thee s the poet’s brother, Charles (Author's note.) 

3. force ; an irresistibly Icvcable nature. 

4 costUstt s of the finest natures, fee ; pusseasion ; i a 
the allegiance of fnendsliip. 

iv. 1. Tlieir ilady prayer*, when iiltlc boys, repeated at the(r 
mother's knee. 

4. It was Alfred’s hair that was l>|aefc 
V. 2. where os shown in l^XX. li. 4 

LXX.X. i. 2. holy: this quihet shows how, with returning 
Calm of mind, his attitude towards death bos changed. 

3 hJadly ; for it would hate been a Inendjy set. 

4. dust ; of the grave tcarleu ; for. dying before him, lie 
would not hare to mourn his d'.atli. 

iL 4. IlalUm's d<*p grief would not have rebi-ll«l agam-it the 
will of G<rf, nor withdrawn from the fellowship of men, as 
Tennyson’s nVrnt grief has 
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Hi. 1. picture ; of mj’ friend grieving for my deatli. 

2. Bentence ; Bcntiracnt (of grief). 

iv. 1. credit ; the example I believe ho would have set in this 
supposed ca.so. 

3, Unused example ; one that has never actually been Bot ; 
the Kame as “credit” (1. 1). 

LXXXI. i. 1, 2. I wish I could have K.aid that I lind enjoyed 
tlio full fruits of friendship here on cartlr, during those years ho 
was alive !— that our fricndsliip, tliough sliort-livcd, was perfect ! 

ii. 1. then ; when you were alive, richer store ; from a more 
prolonged friendship. 

2. What end ; my answer is “ no end ” ; for I feel the loss all 
the more hecnly ; but Death gives the true answer, and ends roy 
complaint (st. iii.). 

iii. 2. gadn ; to ihcc. 

.3, 4. Dcjitii tlms effects in a moment wliat a life prolonged 
on earth could have effeeted Iwt slowlj’ — namely, the lull ripen- 
ing of my love. 

liXXXn. i. 3. lower life ; worms. 

ii, 3, stalta ; from wliieli the oars of com have hcen threshed. 

iii. 2, 4. use ... proflt ; the language of oeonomics. 

3. transplanted ; to some other world. 

4. otherwhere ; as in LXXV. v. 

LXXXIII. i. 1. Dip down; from the equator and equatorial 
regions. 

2. new-ycar ; tiio natural new-yo.ar, Ijcginning with the youth 
and ending witli tiio old ago, of the year. See “April clays,” ii. 3. 

ii. 1. clouded ; as in April. 

iii. 1. spire; flowering spikes, 

4. The lahurnum, one variety of which is yellow, flowers in 
pendulous racemes. 

DXXXIV. i. 1. contemplate; accented on the second syllable. 

ii. 2. central warmth ; a sun ; the Iiead of a family, 

4. all ; children and grandchildren. 

iii. 4, The references to Hallam’s betrothed are very rare and 
brief in tlxis poem : it is the reticence, the silent respect, of one 
great grief for another. 

vii. -1. golden bills ; of success (as author or statesman). 

ix. 1. slowly ; and not by a sudden dcatli. worn ; worn out. 

X. 3. strait ; the moment of dcatli separating the two lives, 
tin's life and the next, 

xi. 1. Amvo ; Milton, too, uses this verb so: it is more 
correct than “ arrive at " : the " at " being already expressed hv 
the prefix. 
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4. Kingla tool ; tbe Plaicmie ianey About lore : one soul cleft 
in tno before birth, sod the h«hes srekins each other on eartb, 
and unhappy till re-antt«L 

xii. 2. teclnrunl; looking back on what Iisto been 
LXXXV. L 1. The recollection of bis death and foueral. 

3 , 4 The reader will mark for bimsclf the mast often ijuoted 
lines in tbit poem i these two are. perhaps, the first m that list 
ii. 1. Lushiagton, the future huslisnd of one of tlie poet’s 
sisters : their matmge is the subject of the epitogne 

4. Vhat kind ; docs not this gnef for the dead wrong the 
bring? 

ie. 4. klnill» ; '•* *“'■ ’•* 


t r • , .utt. louuLam-head. 

Msi ....•-ui^uiiue Acijuiree knowledge m driblets, slowly, poin* 
fully: an intelligence higher than bis takes in at a glance, m a 
moment, all tliat he will thus aojnire lo the slow course of oges 
is. 1. The Riataai coatrol of equal on equal : not (he cuntrul 
of superior <m tnfenor. 

2. heart: this ii the controlling power nnder a rule of 
fnendiMp ; ami hence the equality between controller and con* 
trolled in such a form of rule. 

3. A soul clotlml (n an angel's body. 

S. 2-4. How ranch the posseasioo of • • i 


4. Intellect : that strengthens the weakness of the other’s 
mind (sill. 2, 4| 

xiv. 1. IraagtaatlTe woe ; ray crief that once took an intel- 
Icetoal turn, and seemed, for a time, to bo seated more in the 
brain than in the heart. 

2. toveil to dwell upon such questions as the conflict 
Dttween spint and matter, good and evil, and, secminglv, 
iiftween Ood and nature. Tenmaon Aai bcCT discussing these 
questions, aiul the discussion hasnad one good effect, as the next 
line* set forth. 
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3. Diffased; and po lessoned the intensity of the lyings of 
grief, M-hilc it permanently influenced his thoughts upon such 
matters. 

4. Broke the full force of tho bloiv; othenrise his grief 
might have killed him. 

XV. 1. pulses ; natural emotions. 

4. hopes ; for instance that of becoming a great poet, or of 
contracting a -svell-placcd friondsbip. 

xrii. 2. Free from fears of its ever being dissolved. 

3. all-assumlnE ; all-absorbing, all-devouring, 

xix. 4. prime passion ; first friendship. 

XX. 2. The influence of my dead friend is a silent influence; for 
I could not understand his language, if he spoke to me : yet it 
yearns to spe.ak, and my mind divines rvhat he wishes to say. 

xxii. 1. donds; tor example, the feeling of pain for a friend’s 
distress, nature ; Ironian nature on earth. 

2. the free ; tho happy dead, free from all feelings of pain, 

4. pain ; my pain, 

xxiii. 3. conclusive ; final. 

4. The final happiness of the next life, serene ; not dis- 
turlicd by that pain that disturbs all happiness on earth. 

xxiv. 3. symhols ; of realities : tho realities themselves being 
beyond me, 

4. fancy-fed ; with tho tbongbt that the dead try to com- 
municate with me. 

XXV. 2. That our sep-aration is tempoimy. 

2, 3. I shall experience a meeting in some other world, where 
my love shall again meet bis. 

xxri. 1. If with a love as true but not ns fresh, ns that which 
I feel for him. 

xxvii. 1. hold apart; monopolize. 

2. golden hours ; of youth, with tho world all before 
(" promise’'). 

4. Ylrglu heart ; one that has not known friendsliip before. 

XXX. 1. Imperfect ; of a u-idowed friendship. 

2. yet : although it blooms so late. 

3. later ; latter part of ; i.e. autumn. 

In this long section, with masterly art, the poet silences what 
miglit li.ave been tboughtles.riy charged against him ns 5ncon.si.s. 
tency in conduct. He does here what he once said he would 
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i be^UM grief is now lest *n opposite conduct, persisting in « 
consistency which can only wre •ppearanect, would hare been 
affectation, msmeenty. 

LXXXVL i. •}, li 1. Clearing the sk)- of clouds with ]uur 
breath. 

ii. 3, 4. losing like a shadow over the bend or reach of a 
river, and raising npplea in it When a breeze pAJmea o>er 
smooth water, the tbeen of the surface it diramed, as if a cloud 


]]]. S. sewVU ; duo Ut (h* new friendship 

S. deuht Met death: that hare hitherto haunted him these 
are tlio clouds of i 4 

4 . if I because It is now released from doubt and thoughts 
ct death. 

{v. 1, 2. erlnuos odoor: the happiness of a second spring in 
life tliat this new fneeidainp bnan to him in prospect stream- 
ing far; and not destined to^ MortOiied, ho hnpes, hVo those 
four years. 

.^. orient star , tho rising star of the new fnendship. 

4 splrita : the blest mbabitants of that star in the allegory, 
the blessings, the happy events, this new fnendohip is destined 
to teem with. 

r/icso gorgeous stsnzse, replete with appeals to the senses, 
may bo called the inamaije hymn of this new fncndship. Tlio 
whole section is but one sentence 1 

UCXXVU. li 2. Wgh tudJt; referring to the tali pipes of the 
lower notea. 

ill. 1. distant ; this may U> meant to imply that Tennyson 
and Ifallam kept aloof from boot races, etc (at Eton tho latter 
was too delicate for boalmg): but tkediatanoe merely of this set 
of rooms from tho nver may bo meant. 

4. Bndges are partioaJanzed, to give a hint that it was 
Cambridge. 
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vi. 2-4. Philosophy, fine arts and literature, economics and 
commerce, political and social science, framework ; social and 
political edifice. 

vii. 3. Speak not quite beside the mark. 

4. Speak more close to the mark. 

Wii. 2. Hallam would hit the mark — speak fully and exactly 
to the point. 

3. Who hut hung ; who was present who did not eagerly 
wait, for OUT chief object in attending was to hear him speak. 

lx. 2, Plowing oratory, hut always joined to sense and reason. 

3. when ; in drawing which. 

4. The God ; the power of genius. 

X. 4. The full projecting ridge at the Ivaso of the forehead, 
over the e 3 ’ebrows, such as Angelo’s portraits show him to have 
had. 

LXXXVm. i. 1. bird ; tho nightingale. 

2. quicks ; quick-sot hedges. 

3, 4. senses ...passions; grief and jo\-. meet; a state of 
mind in which Iroth grief and joj' are felt at tho same time, and 
spread to other minds around (“radiate,” ii. 1). 

>1. 2. darkening ; as evening comes on. 

iii. 1. I should wish to bo sad. 

2. I cannot complotelj- command tho strings, so ns to strike 
out of them notes of unminglctl joj' or unminglcd grief ; but, in 
spite of myself, notes of mingled joy and grief confusedlj- Weak 
forth. 

3. Tho effect of this confused music on the whole leans to 
joy arising from mingled feelings of my first friendship, its cruel 
termination, tho hope of its renewal in a better world, and, 
lastly, this new friendship on e.artb. 

LXXXIX. i. 2. this ; tho poet is Iwek to his homo at Somersb^'. 

ii. 3. liberal olr ; free countiy air. 

iii. 1. for; that could enjoj-. 

3, 4. Hnllam was a member of one of the Inns of Clourt at 
tho time. 

iv. 4. winking ; tho shimmer of tho air near the ground in hot 
weather, 

vi. 4. Tuscan; the literary dialect of Italian: Dante and 
Petrarch are meant, besides others. 
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.tiL 2. txpvj l becatuo eagiged to H«Uita. 

rvi -L fctsqaet ; • pieuie. 

ix. 3. clungru : «.?• in uiniftr^. 

4. {>a<l a dialogo« of Plato. 

T, 4. life ui Umv ioc$ mon tlian Sn the coonttr to raV> off 
icdivnloalttf iriiat are catted I'dioapscrviH : men aod 
women become too much of the aame pattern, aod both, alike, 
artificial, 

li. 2. Variety and individoaUty in character. This new 
creature of art, the man or woman of aocicty, w not pieturesi)Bc 
as the child of nature ts. Tb« former ia maeHne'raaoe, factor}*- 
mado (“inin,''x 3), the fatter hand made, as it were— no two 
exactly aLke. 

xU. I. gjoostlsg ; towards evening. 

Z afar: /ram (he picoiecxcnnicin. 

X erlstara t a star oesr the hoiizcm, shortly after srmset, 
would hare thu tinse : a planet la here meant — ^t'enut, beesnse 
of the femiuine, 

4. lather's frare : the wcat where the ran has act a abort 
white ago. The mssses of (be pboets, according to the nebular 
theory, were thrown off fron the body of the run ; and, hence, 
they are bu boos aod daughUra, 

xliL Z reil } as it abut out tbe oowibed from new. 

XC. i. 1. Be : wbat cymo uttered this K&timentl 

3. rriciidsbip Is tbe nearest resemblance on earth to life in 
tbe next wcftIA 

4 This cynical smtimenl, aa lares among wheat. 

u. 4. iron ; cold and bard hear(e<l. 

ill. 3. hera; back to Ufe: ItUIe tfuokiag they might uke them 
at tbcir word. 

ir. 3. hard; teoacioasof geiporerhu nghta to his late father's 
propertj. 

4. tor a day : to the father (if be srerc to come back to bfe) 
from whom be inberited tbeia 

r. I. seas of these ; not so bard-hearted as these above. 

X CoaAuioa ; in fals family, if he came back to life. 

vL 1. hut ; citAer (1) tboo^ he too has consoled himself (by 
taldoR to himself another Uiend}, he will not be^re like those 
described above ; or (2) only, whatever others may feel towards 
the dead if they come bock to them. 
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3. lonely ; that no eye sees ; in the seorctest comer of his 
heart. 

XCI. i. 2. mounted ; as contrasted with the low-fljnng king- 
fisher of I. 4. 

ii, 2. Your mind such as I knew it at collegCi and in private 
life. In time ; as opposed to eternity. . This was the sjpring-limc 
of Hallam’s life. 

3, 4. Appear again -with that ample forehead and clear eyes, 
that roused hopes disappointed on earth (but, no doubt, now- 
being realized in the next world). 
i%-. 1. Not ns ghosts do : Hamlet’a fatlier’s, for instance. 

3. after form. ; body of a spirit of the next world. This is 
no-w the summer of Hallam’s life. 

4. In an angel’s form, brighter than the light of -day, 
Milton’s angels arc such. 

XCn. i. 1. vision ; any shape visible to tlie eyes of the body. 

2. vain ; an illusion, 
ii. 1. Ooourronoes known only to us two. 

4. I should say it was only my own recollections, and not 
due to my friend’s prcsenco. 
iv. 1. They, such phantom-wamings. 

2. spiritual ; of my own spirit. 

3, 4. Shadows of coming events cast before. Tlie effect of 
refraction shows tlio licavenly bodies above tlie horizon, when 
they are still slightly below it. 

XCIII. i. 1. see ; namely, in any form evident to the senses ; 
but may I not see you in the spirit ? (He docs see liim so in XCV.) 
dare ; lor we know notliing for certain in all this. 

ii. 1. visual ; perceptible to the senses : visible. 

3. When the senses perceive nothing. 

iii. 1. Tliat invisible region -where you now dwell. 

3. abyss ; that separates this life from the next. 

4. change (from earthly to heavenly state) of which we 
know nothing : which is too complex for ns to understand : hence 
our crude notions about ghosts and angels. Who knows wliat 
and how many eiianges roan, body and soul, undergoes after 
dcatli ? Perhaps ho passes through (rn he.avens, such as Dante 
desorihes in the Paradiso. 

iv. 3. My spirit, darkened in the flesh. 

XCIV. i. Like the pure in heart, who, SoripUiro savs, shall see 
God; or like Sir Galahad who, in romance, alone sees the Grail. 
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5. 1. ftsc: Orodsr. 

2. tiw tritcf 

4. <3; God tad cub. 

fiL4. AeletreocsKeofettrrgsrfstfcrpMt. CwiwJwice may 
le £ttisg^fbtd kora a etxry m 1. 3 by aaVini; the f jrmir the 
omJ b«Im lie latter only ooe fit tne iotellectiul facnltiea, 
lie tnotUrliett tanatiaaed, tie unaginttion {L 2>. 

i*. 3. Ttey 5 these epiri^ of Iwaren, teruitiog earth, do not 
eiter tesh * hoese, i.e. saeh to nncletn bms(, u they enter one 
that i» rvept etyi gurdshed (et. iiuj. 

4. bTaseboM Ju; the discord Uut reigns vithm snch en 
enclesabreut 


XC\''. i. 4. tOrerj ; tie isood tras np. 

id. 2. Ut; alighted on the tapers or near then. 

4. Some sort nl ooth. 

r. 3. lo the ddferent bed-rooms as each retired to rest. 

fi 1. IiBBfsr : for the eoaijnny ol the dead Inend, that the 
Cnng fnends eould oeecr estmy* 

2 , gUd year; happy veare of fiieodshjp. '* Vear'*}iero !s 
the poet’s whole term oflite “glad year" « the happy portion 
of that Me— the glad part ot the year. 

3. iitles leaves ; letters written by one now dead, fallen ; 
becsosc the hand that wrote these letters » now numb in death, 
green j bocauso the letters stiU retain all Ihctr ongtoal Uvuig 
power orermc 

Til. 2. sUent-speaktsg ; for he read the letters to himself, not 
aloed. 

3. Ko change conid change bis worth. 

Tin 1, Z True faUb » ijoito emsistent with bold inijuiry into 
doubt. 

X wordy snares ; of theology, or rather the alniae of tt 

4. Efolre fhu char full troth from a mere hint j ptiietnito 
to the core of truth tlirough the husk and shell. 

ix. 2. tbs past ; when he was aIiT<r. 

4. fonlj “ThePeity, mMrbe*fsehe aathor’s note; whif.li 
ados, “I have often had thatfwlineoflieingwliirledupnadnint 
into the Great SouL” ‘ 


1. whirl'd ; hie Elijah. 


X whJchla; and not merely Bcems. Our spint, freed from 
the body (as the poet’s now is), can alone perceive the essence. 
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the core, of this universe : our spirits, chained within the iwdy, 
can only perceive its form, its shell, through the delusion of the 
senses : the world, seen in the spirit, is the reality ; the world, 
seen through the senses, is an illusion. , 

4. The inner throb of life in the universe : the senses, on 
the other hand, can only see the outer face of things in the 
universe. 

xi. 1. Ionian ; see note XXXV. iii. 3. music ; resolving into 
harmony that discord that the senses see in the world. 

1-3. To the senses time seems now to creep, now to fly; 
chance seems to work violent changes, as the wliim takes it : 
death seems to deal his strokes on the wrong lives, so that all 
throe seem to produce much discord and confusion in this 
world ; to the spirit, time, chance (or what we call bo), and 
death all work in subjection to a gupreme law, whose aim is to 
maintain the harmony and order of God’s universe. This is the 
“ music measuring out” of 1. 1. 

4. doulit ; doubt as to whether all this harmony and order 
and law existed, came back as he began to recover from his 
trance. 

xii. 1. My description of what I perceived in the spirit is 
vague. 

2. In concrete human speech, that consists , of material 
BOimds or material writing, and can express ideas of material 
existence only, and not ideas of things spiritual, 

3. Such thouglits that the mind can frame, but tho tongue 
cannot adequately express through speech. 

4. became ; in that trance. 

xiii. 1. This is tho twilight of daim. 

2-i. Tho repetition from st. iv. is meant to show that his 
mind comes back to its actual earthly surroundings. 

xiv. 4. still ; ns it was when there was no wind. 

XV, 3. heavy-IoWed ; many pctallcd. 

xvi. If this night was full moon or near it, then, when the sun 
was rising the moon was setting: if not, then the light of dawn 
was reflected in tho west. If the former, then the poet mav 
have meant this allegory : east and we.st, i.e. the rising sun and 
the setting moon, i.e. waxing faith and waning doubt, Umified 
the state of my mind, in which both were mingle<l when 1 awoke 
from my trance, 

_ 3. life : tj-pified by the rising sun. death ; tjmificd hy the 

sinking moon. In these two words, there is an ohrious allusion 
to his trance and his waking from it ; though, to be in keeping 
u ith fais allegorj', it is the trance that was tho life, and the 
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waking tfi0 dratb. Tlie fi&suga fraot niglit to day tj'j’ibea tho 
{vMsagc froni tin's life, tu Caith mingled with doubt to 
tho next life, triCh its fajth freed from dixibc. 

4. The etemit; of the next life, into which limited lifo on 
this earth expands, and in which iaub wiJJ finally mnijoish 
duabt 


2. Sweet'heartedi not merely as a hnde should be, but not 
by douitL 

4. And faitli is hearen Uini so that no good man can e\ er 
harbonr doubt 


li. 1. eae : HalJam. There is no reason to ibtnt titat biamind 
did not pass through sach a stage 

3. Jamag : with doubt in matters of faith 

4. tn« • tn iifliMn, in hsnnoitj, with faith. 

in. 1 ^Vant of faith isoften the cause or the elTcct of impurity 
in life, and. wonv, it is too often made the pretext ana cmi 
iustification for impurity 

1. Eralvoil the music of faith out of tho discord of sceptici'ca 

4 creeds ; Mliicti dogmatically forbid all donbt. 

ir. 2. ijiua ; by shutting his eyes todoubl, when It *tA*r*V* 
In tho face by judging without wanng eiKlcnce. 

3. spectres , for doubt, as opposed to froth, I'a stv.”-'** 
corresponds to no nal existence iR tne moral worhl. 

r. 1. strooger; than it would h.xre been withoct tJ.'- •‘•’*1..' ‘‘ 
with and rietorj o\cr doubt. 

2. Power, of God night; of doubt. IV 
was inth Hallam, in the dark hours of his d.«>' ; 

Gcxl-forsaken 

3. Raises doubts and solves them. 

4. light alone, faith thathasnererffJrc*’* 


II I. Supply "dwells ” after 
2. True faith is enveloped with 
hidden in a cloud on •S'lnst. £xod%t\ tSu 7* 

.7 gods of gold ; falsehoods r *■ 

4. tmmpel, of truth. 

Ever) powerful intellect 
ticisQi, and thegrealcstniisfsms*'®'"^ 
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those wlio have so grappled and overcome. If the reference avas 
not to Hallara one whole section would not have bee'n devoted to 
this subject. 

XCTO, The comparison is between a husband and wife and 
the spirit of Hallara in the next world and that of Tennyson in 
this. The former has knowledge, for he secs the things of tho 
next world face to face, the latter has faith in what ho knows 
not yet. The former “ sits apart,” for death lias .separated tho 
two; he is “rapt in matters deep and dark” and “knows a 
thousand things,” for he has solved the mj'steries of the next 
life ; the latter “ knows but matters of the house,” for ho has 
still to attend to the daily duties of life on earth : he feels his 
friend is “ great and wise*” in his knowledge of those mysteries, 
liut does not understand them himself. Yet the old love of tho 
days on earth between the two has never passed away. 

i. 1. lovo ; his friendship, personified, talked; after the 
fashion of Orplious and Orlando ; and, no doubt, the rooks and 
trees have responded sympathetically. 

3. shadow ; like tho Brocken of tho Harz, glory crown’d ; 
in the next life, when ho hopes to enjoy the fulness of love, such 
ns angels feel. 

•i. All nature seems to be one great reflection, one great 
coho, of tho all-ahsorbing passion of Ins owe brcasta-love. 

ii. This, coming between the referenoes in XCVI, and XCVUI., 
may naturally bo taken as a reference to a coming union : if so, 
it is counsel to the young bride, not to think that wide diffcrenocs 
between husband and wife in powers of intellect, or in tastes and 
pursuits— if such there needs must be — can or should make any 
diflcrence to tho love l)otwcen them. Tliis intelleotual grdf,,fo*r 
instance, is u ider here in India than in Europe. 

2. thee ; Hallam. Even this coming marriage seems, by a 
sort of all-absorbing selfishnes.s, to be nothing more than a mere 
echo of tho relation between the poet still on earth and his dead 
friend in tho next world. Hallam is the husband and Tennyson 
tho wife. 

3. Because tliis is a relation between spirit and spirit (mine 
and his) ; and the relationship cannot be put in more definite 
language, so as to lie intelligible to earthly minds, tlmn this 
language of an earthly relationship {of husband and arife). 

iii. TIio UFO of tho past tense looks back from the future 
upon what might happen after some yeans of married life ; if 
the reference at all is to a coming union, rather than to one that 
has already taken place. 

iv. 2 The days of courtship. 
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3. T*t ; nor th»t th«7 think apart, thbk differently from 
each other. 

4. The faithless say, !oto of heart cannot romre change of 
laind-^Iiaoge in n-ayi of thinking 

V. 1, 2. Bccsvnse now they think apart— the intellectual bond 
U mapped : but the bond ca lose still holds. 

3 Batters; < y. those of Tt. 1-3. or the question lictween 
doubt and faith. 

4. teems : but docs not. simple ; in faith. 

Ti. 1,2. ifentsi science and astronomy. 

3 So near to her, and yet far away among the stars ! 

4. ttilnki : in the faith of her simptu hearL 

tiL 1. gUt : it IS only a Molot . a gift of money value wmilJ 
have spoilt, or thrown suspicion on, the sentiment, year* ; of 
coorttnip. 

^ 3. vhst t fur she docs not understand these matters. 

Till. 3, 4. Tlio Ungiiaco is the Unguage of such a wife's 
thooghu t she cannot ihmk more definitely than this. 

lx. 1. fslth; 1(1 his greatness, slthough her luoirfe'f^e of ttiat 
greatife«s>rof what it connsta in— is very \ogue 

puntnwt the succt simplicity of this sccUiin with the snonng 
or jirofuund thought of many a section, and judgo how wide u aa 
Tennyson's powers. 

XCnil. ( In tfio JfmotV (i I4S) this is poid to be sn allusion 
to Cliarles Trnnyson’a mamaco tour on the Hhine in 1K30 
This, then, is another wrtamlv fixed date between the two 
mentioned in tho note to XXVill i . and i* another proof of the 
chronological arraiigcraent of tho sections set forth in the note 
to XXX. It, But the author’s note says the “you" here is 
imaginary. 

3. In 1832. 

ii. 2. That City ; there is a fierce emphasis on tliero wortls and 
on Vienna in in. 4; they plainly rwid nr spell out ’‘the 
hateful.” 

3. Tho gleam of death's eyo is tho will o’ tho wisp that 
allures us to tho river uf death 

ir. 2, 3 What everywhere else aro looked upon as hleesincs 
seem to have a curse hanging over them in Vienna. Tliis is the 
acciiand'oti of rocrudewing grief . and wo ncr<l not search tho 
statistics of infant or other mortality m Vienna to verify it. 
Tliero are reforenet s, m “ fneiwl,” “ wd.vl,” “ father*,” to the 
loss suffered by ‘Tennyson himacU. his sister and his friend's 
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father. “Births” refers to the large number of births among 
those limng in sin in tlmt (as in any other great) city. 

4. -wants ; nol the misery of the poor, but the luxury of the 
rich, in Vienna : the wants arc the fanciful artificial wants of 
civilir.ed life. 

V. 2. cold ; the love of outdoor life in the Viennese destroys 
their domestic happiness. The sense of loss makes the poet too 
severe in his view of Viennese life. 

I 3. The relations of Austria -with Napoleon : such as the 
marriage of Jdaria Louisa, Francis IL’s abdication of the title of 
‘Holy Koman Emperor, and the humiliation of the House of 
Hapsburg. 

vi. 1. mother to-wn ; metropolis. 

4. park ; the Prater, which is the 'Hyde Park and Rotten 
Row of Vienna, hrcsni ; shade : Miltonic use. 

vii. 1. content ; the bonhomie of the Viennese. 

4. The genial climate permits of this out-door life. 

viii. 2-4. Their love for dancing and music and fireworks. 

XCIX. ii. 1. darkling red; the “dim da-wn” of i. 1: tho 
anniversary of Hallam’s death. 

4. For I and Ha.Uam often resorted to them. 

iii. 1. foliaged ; in mne or ivy. 

2. song; the sounds of nature in autumn, care ; of approach- 
ing -iniitcr. 

V. 2. slumber ; (1) in ice and cold, (2) tho ahscnco of percep- 
tible motion, the poles being nearly fixed. Betwixt ; from pole 
to imle. 

3. For on this day they, too, lost a dear one. None hut a 
strongly imaginative mind could find consolation from the thought 
of the sympathy of the myriads of utter strangers, out of tho popu- 
lation of the whole earth, who doily lose a dear one. “ Afyriads ” 
in iv. 4, in any hut an indefinite sense, is an understatement, if 
wc think of the numhor of daily deaths over the whole earth, and 
thence infer tlio number of mourners. 

C. i. 1. WU; beyond which they liad their picnic, in LXXXIX. 

ii. 2. Tho fen country of Lincolnshire. 

iii. 2. latest ; when they have disappeared from other place.s. 

V. 2, kindlier ; happier than to-day. 

CL 'J his and the two following soolions refer to tho removal 
of the Tcimysons from Soraemby. 
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L Cawatcb'd , . mUored ; m often vstched ud ]orcd bj* me. 

4. baTtt,.,*ny: mabeitwU hareof tt5£cr}'-rcdleares. 

ii, 4 iptee; h t{u« honej'orfntgnnco? 

ir. 2. TIio fen conntr^ again. 

S f^tmtLa of mooniight: Diatu’a orrOK-a ui ancient 

T. Z freiZi ; in the minde of the neir occupants. 

ri. 2. glebe ; the coKtrablc bnd attached to the parsonage. 

3. oar; of the Tcnnysoaa. 

CJI.il 3, dlverielore ; foroneialovofortliehomeofhiacluld- 
howl ; the other, lore tor the honse where ho ha<I often met hia 
fnewi It waa not the death of the poet's father that ncccssi- 
titwl their racating the rectorj*: hated died in 1S3I. 

lii. 2. matla t of the momiog of life : of childhood. 

Jl The nightiogaU's song. 

ir. Z after ; of youth and manhood. 

V, 3 lotlflggane ; for neither lore wiUncceeduirrtai&isg me 
here longer, 

tI, 1 The two lores, personified, embrace and weep. 

4, pa» ; oil foaling of m-alry gone. 

CIIT. i. 4. after taom ; next monuog when they vacated the 
pamcmage. 

iL ]. hail; the temple of hnm.tn tboagbt. 

Z tnaldeoa ; the muses of Vamossns, transformed into the 
musoa of modem thought, as evplamcd in lii. Z 3. >in« ; the 
Ktiirce, unclisc>>rcrad by men, whence man's life on earth is 
den red. 

4. rlrer : of man’s life on earth. 

Ill I. Tins M the occupation of tho mnscs 

Z sang, the sciences ami arta mentioned below may form 
the subject of poetry— are capable of poctio treatment. This 
poem itself is an illustration 

2, 3. wise , in intellect the physical ond mental sciences, 
good ; in conduct . the moral sciencca. graesfo] ; in taste ; the 
tine arts. 

4 veil'd ; With tho veil that u thnmi between the liriug 
and the deoil. 

ir. I. They sang to ITallam’t spirit, for he excelled la all 
three. 
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3. dove ; such too •was God’s messenger in the Bible. 

4. sea ; the next -world. Eummons ; for mo to go : the 
summons ■ivas » gentle one, to judge hy the roepenger that 
served it ; and ample time was allowed before it was to be 
obej'cd, to judge hy ■nhat follo-ws, 

Y. 3. shallop ; the small commeneements of the poet’s career. 

•ri. 4. Iris ; the Yi\-id colours of poetry, golden reed *, on 
-which the poet is to pipe his “ golden ” songs : for true poetry is 
gold. 

i-ii. 1. As the poet advanced in life. 

3, 4. Ho watohod the growth of modem thought in Europe. 
But we must not press the incidents of the dream too hard, to 
get an allegorical meaning in every one of them. 

viii. 1. apart; taking no p,art in this -work of general intel- 
lectual progress ; for my heart -was still lonely. {This actually 
Iiappenwl to Tennyson.)' 

2. I felt the silent gronth of poetic po-wers -within me. 

3. Analdm ; gianks mentioned in Scripture. 

4. Titan’s ; Promotlious’s, for instance. Tennyson must 
have silently taken measure of his strength. For instance, ho 
must have felt that, gro,at ns Wordsworth -was, ho could take 
his place hy his side. 

ix. The progress of modem thought in Europe; nineteenth 
ccntuiy idc.as. 

1. Universal pe.T.cc. This muse is entirely modem, there 
being no muse of Parnassus corresponding to lier. 

2, 3. All n.ations of earth to be one nation ; all empires, one 
empire ; all hanguages, one language. Tennyson’s large-hearted 
patriotism cannot l)o here supposed to refer to any particular 
race. This muse is a modem Clio. 

4. For example, a theory of the material -nnlvcrse that -will 
supersede the nebular thcorv. This muse is a modem Urania. 
Tennyson refers to great problems th.at still await solution, from 
men <if genius, in the fnlxtre : problems like (a) the extinction of 
svnr and a reign of univers.-vl peace ; (h) the elevation of the feel- 
ing of patriotism into the still nobler one of humanity, and the 
formation of one nation out of the one human race ; (c) the origin 
of the material universe. Common sense smiles at the thought 
of a solution, and not even a poet dares to sing of it, except in a 
dream. 

X. 3. rrom..,tlcep; alwut to “cross the B.ar” lying bchveen 
the oceans of life Hero and Life Hereafter. 
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I. i ihlp s no donlit a confoKtl recoIkctioD, fn dreatn, of the 
iMp thtt brongbl Jlallam'* remains to his nattTO land. 
i5. 1. aia ; Ifanatn, 2. Becaase no longer haman. 

1)1, 1,2. Another atmgcle hetween two Iovm: the Jora for 
poetrjrsn'I the love for lii» fncf)cl. Thor complain that the poet, 
in hi* love for hi* friend, has forgotten his love for the muses- 
idiL 3. Enter ; an echo of Scriptore langnsge. 

3, i. So, at Tennyson’s death, and reunion with Hsilam in 
the next world, the mtisea are also received into that world. 
WTiat (iocs it mean ? Perhaps, that In the next world, ^ too, the 


xtv.3,-t. dond: that surrounds (hcgioiyof heaven, lying low 
cn thehorium in ilie distance. 

The wad- r.4m4 1.,-IV Iv *#V~» «»• . r- 


CIV, li. A. Not the church hells of his native village. They 
are now in their new home in Epping Forest, Essex, 
ui. 1. etrangera', haring nooldassociationa. 

CT. ii. 1, 2L The Rev. George Tennyson bad died io 1831, and 
had heen honed at Somenby, 

ill 3. place) the old home where, from childhood, they had 
been accustomed to celebrate Qinstmas aa 

K We no longer care to celebrate Clitistmas, la the old 
fashion, in a new homo, dflac : going out of faahian. 

V. 1, See note on I. in. 4, 
vi. 3. aouou ; tlie twinkluig tight of stars, 
rii, Natural scenery haring a symbolic meaning 
1. riling worlds; rising stars, and new worlds of hope to the 
las'pa^^^ Epi^ng Forest, and the gloomy wood of gnef he 

the summer of hope lias slept long during the 

3, 4. Let your months roll on, O Kvolving year of my life, 
to J-iyons summer and rich aotnnm, and so let my lone crief rive 
birth to neh hope. •' * ^ ® 
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CVI. ii. 4. Tlie false and the true, ns enumerated helov.-. 

iii. 1. saps ; herein lies the falsehood of their grief ; such grief 
is a fahe note in the music of man’s life, 

2. here ; implying that ve shall see them ehexchere. 

3. The elass called the poor exist because the class called 
the rich exist, and when the latter cease to exist under a move . 
equitable distribution of wealth, the former will also cease to 
exist ; none will have too much and none too little, but all will 
have enough and a little to spare. 

4. all ; and not merely of classes and class grievances. 

iv. 1. dying ; because it is effete, has ont-lived its time. 

2. As in English politics, where, too often, men strive for 
party, not for the nation. 

3. nobler ; not based on vulgar distinctions, such as those of 
weallh or iilood. 

4. Planners dictated hy the heart and not by the conventions 
of society, and laws meant to promote, not party interests, but 
the general good ; laws liasod on monality. 

v. 2. coldness ; absence of true friendship. 

4. Rhymes of joy and hope. 

vi. 2. Society talk and social “ amenities.” 

3. truth; in words, right; inactions. 

vii. 1. old shapes ; diseases which used to be common : for 
instance, tlio plague and leprosy, formerly in Europe, and these 
and cholera, even nowadays, in the East. Diseases like these are 
old enemies of man, 

4. Tins would lie a true millennium. 

viii. 1. valiant man ; man of moral courage : such courage that 
will survive in man’s nature when war will be extinct and 
physical courage needless. 

2. kindlier ; readier to help than to injure. 

4, The same meaning as in vii. 4. 

CTIf. i. 1. Eeliruary 1st (1811), The celebration of a birlli- 
day, instead of a deatliday, anniversary is significant of the 
change in the poet's mind from grief towards recovered happiness, 

ii. 4. Makes icicles that give the eaves a jagged appearance, 

iii. 2, hard ; sharply defined in the clear frosty air. 

3. grides; this word docs not seem to have taken root in 
English. It is in common use in Italian. 

4. ribs ; branches liclow, horns ; branches and twigs aloft, 
bare of leaves, iron ; (1 ) same as “hard,” 1. 2 ; or (2) frozen hard. 

iv. 1. drifts ; drifting clouds (drifting out to sea). 

3. breaks ; breaks upon. 
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Tt 3. wliAti'erj “thouffh hoiaatpmt: Vratwhatisimpint?" 
^Vhat A cliftheo in the miml that can note speak fo carelessly 
sboat spirits, Imt tiat once enteml so deeply into speculations 
os to tlicir nature and destiny ! 

i. I'S. Orief lias at lost httmanued Jus soul 
3. tlOM ; without seeking for sjuipitlij- from the living 
4 Tu feed the wind with siglis is a piece of superHiiity , for 
sighs are wiml. 

ii. 1. harrsn: producing no fruit of good works. See iv. 1. 
filth ; (rust of a future rncetiiig with his dead friend. 

o. vicaat; after vimctlwng, X know not what. 

3, 4. To speculate slmut lieaven and hell, or w hat are called 
so ; to spccnUlo on a life after dcatli 

iii. I, 2. IVhat 1 ^y about Uao neit world is not a true 
dcMription of it, but only a product of my own fancy 

3, 4. And what 1 say aismt Uallsm and his life m the nest 
World IS only a rejection of what } knew aliout liim here on 
earth, only a littlo glundcd by my imaginoiicn ’ when 2 say 1 
sue tho faeo lie now wears llitre, I merely draw the face ho wore 
boro, with touohus A<lil<\f from my fancy. 

Iv. 3, 4 BS) (he living, tbse: the dead. 

4 Vtiatsrsr ; there is sn uiimistakeably csrcleu tone abont 
this word liuro, ami in CVll. vi. 3 wisdom ; such aa he might 
have impactcil to me tuul ho lived sleep ; and so is lost to too. 
CI.'C L 1. Outpounogs of the heart. 

2 Ills talk on family matters, fonotalaa; dumestio incidents 
frorR which llie subject matter of such talk arises HalUni was 
not af'ove talk on such sulrjeets 

3. Ilia talk on poetry and tho (ino arts 
li. 1. Seraphic; according to the niediscvni “hierarchy ” this 
should bo “ blierubio ” ■ tlie seraphs being angels of love, not of 
knowledge . but this <Iis(ii>cti<iii has long pas^ away, 

2 As if m intellectual wrestling. 

3. Like Burke's: close reasoning joined to fiery emotion, in 
the cause of trutli and joattor 

4 Tlio listener could not follow, so rapid was hia dcliiery 
ill 2 ascetic ; Jus was not a mature that Imtred of evil made 
to withdraw from an evil world, instead of grappling with it; 
while loving go>xh and hating evil, ho enjoyed life in tho world. 
4 April blood ; scaron of yonth 
iv 2 3 Freetlom enjoyed under a consiilutional tnonarchy 
3, 4 The Jacobins ami Red EepnbJieans of tlie French 
revolutions may, in their excesses, be called “schoolboys.” 
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vi. 1. have heen; Latin futrim!. thee; as made up of these 
qualities. 

2, in vaiu ; avithout profiting hy your e:caTuple. 

S, 4. X v.'ho survive and did not profit hy your u isdom. 

CX. ii. 2. disarm’d ; because you liad no pride to confront theirs 

3, 4, Tile venomous tongue of slander. 

iv. 4. tact ; in the management of men ; the first quality in a 
bom ruler of men. Christian. ; not Machiavellian. 

V, 4. The vvill to imitaie wbat it loves. 

CXI. i. 3. golden hall ; the symbol at the end of a sceptre or 
held in the hand of kings in pictnres. 

ii. 4. pale ; that an unbroken colt breaks tbrougb. gilded; of 
fashionable society. 

iii. I . act ; act a part : seem to be what he is not. 

4, He showed less than he felt, and yet ho showed so much J 
gentleness ; qualities of a gentleman. 

iv. 3. manners... fiower; character is the flower — the end-^f 
life, to wtiieh end tiie work of life is only the means. 

4. native ; nothing assnmtd, all natural. 

V. 3. Made him lower his eyes in guilty consciousness of 
liarlwuring sucli feelings or thoughts. 

4. light ; “ the c)cprcs.sion of the eye,” L 3. The divine 
serenity of his eyes, indicative of a godlike nature. 

CXII, i. 1. high wisdom; ironical: wisdom that judges of merit 
hy nriunl performance: that takes nothing upon tmst, as opposed 
to my lower niedom, that is inclined to give this sort of credit. 

2. temperate; because, looking with indulgent eyes, I fail 
to notice the “ insuflieiencies.” 

3. glorious ; of genius, cjr. genius that oicels in everv noble 
walk of life, insufficiencies- much promise, but little or no 
aclual performance : genius nipped in the hud : jyKsihilities 
never rcalizwi. 

4. Set light hy ; tinderc-stimatc think little of : look with 
severe eyes upon, narrower; of talent: e.g. talent ns a specialist 
in some particular walk in life, perfectness ; t.alcnt that has had 
full scope to develop itself in its own special narrow walk; 
b'llent, full bloUTi. My “wisdom” lies in mv not under- 
estimating “glorious insufficiencies”; Init I make that wisdom 
“less” by underestimating “narrower perfeotnes.s.” [Kow the 
mix is this : Is or is not Hallam included among the “cloriou.s 
insufficicncic-s ? Those who think be is not, lake ‘‘insufficiencies’’ 
to moan the inequalities of genius, verv great in one direction, 
very deficient in others; and they make a tJiinJ class— that of 
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"doriMW BcrfwtDeM,” and pUee Halbin In that clara. ITiow 
irfo think bo fa ao locIuJwl, bccaoKo there reem to te two, not 
three, tneh cLusca meant in the (ext, take “inauthcienciea” 
ia the aenao giT«t aloTe.] 


Gctanae ol the power* ennmerateal Iwlow in (t. lii. 





,r , • ••• . 

eaae "lord* ef doom ” la a eeneret ters) for all men, incledins 
lUlUra. See CXVllL vl 4 . 

ill. J, for wbat *m (boat cetimated hy my atandani of 
ylorioBs, bat nnlul/ined p^Aaibihtiee. Siantng lii , iv. aet forth 
these jiombilitiea (It la the loss of all ihia that tnijhi Antu 


iutherto irnknown, unexpected. 

2. toaefi ; of faapiretlon : the $uddm diapUy of unexpected 
power aa occaaion arose, u meant 

3. tope I the hope u act forth in tha next rtanxa. 

In I. The IntercKtsof a whole nation cn-ordinnted ; a* the four 
eletnenu bnili] op this earth. 

Z calm; Uke that tn (be centre of a cyclone, tempett; 
political tenipesta 

3. Jfeaitnrra of reform that aRect the intercftLa and powiana 
01 a whole nation, eo earned oa( m to l« wtllmi^ly •abmittcd to 
u,. .V.. r .eanafollowando^j the 

■ • • . . , nf the rulwl eubmit to 

■ » • ■ tbonght ; the wisdom of 




'’V 


-lA an aiw™!’^ ' 

■ a repiiW>°' B<;nB?- rcvr.lutio"- 

The struge _ ^jjose oi S 

tfr. »• * 


-jlie siT^&e- ibose oi 

^,L4 . tjo 

" fler fore^®^ ’f. "forffai* ; ^ ^^Ver npn-ard. 

j- jrs5”6»»“ ^ 1. <»'.s'i"'/5 S'g 

Iftnie. r-.- vrc ' :t still this 


E'Sui'fe*’' knovr. % •i,nov.'leau'= 

>)nt ye'^ ’viere arc the hn 

She IS ^^Vfloffledge J® ^-® ^ for lor 

"t oi feitK ior she cannot hn 

COTfl^S it 




1”5 


in 1. Pegcsa; iritn? irudvex vm bom oat of th> i>«sd cf a 
god, orra ancog tb« b«atfc-fi. frallu oot of tii» t«aJ o( 2>c*. > 

3. po*vr: tki* M mf il>" la»i* of fcooaWgn 
r. i. >fcrt raWs* Lfr irCy**** fiu. 41 

n. 3. goal ; of *a*><fa, • , 

TiL J. pew I IB w]«>iji3 a« rapicSr aj did 

4. rvrercsce: HEioubith. chirltj ; caa« ai )ote, is iu. 3. 
IVLvion, aolibe kB>'yvl<tlg9, lu« cot ta rt«v Uk eaiX« of 

CX\'. L 2. bat gtoa i tiwL int* to nrrjTe iti» wwd 

Inwa iU UPt io tbe fresttpnth ctr.Ccn. 

ti. 1. tjjtlittt : laTiftUc on 

in 2. i T wa teg ; ainBics grtm, 

T. 1 Ttdift ; tfc* evioctr of Aa/AiaoomjAs, 

CXVL L L bSTlad ; wtnvr . lirr» tomjonw of jajt gmf 
for tbs d««d. 

X Ctvci a£d tj±n ; twp<w with lU own tadoMS ttf t»iU 
aprfag, «ad ii ting-d by tbe ^ of tbat ipnng. 

it. 1. ttlntszs abr« (oy. «ntb lU ova eobn. aad vith (be 
ingrtsKv of C/vm and t£« ricg of lord'l. 

a Tie uaect »of LJ. r«-«rt<st ; mtcg again, renricg 
4. Tie aod Vare of 

lr.4. Tiaa^^^ tteresevaf <-#oer fneadd.ip to o>^ vwrii 
CX^^Lt4. faUarj bras^e^femd. lotmrt ia*b»Tij»«eTB 
lag. 1$ it were, whkb be to drav. 
ui, (, In tie i-w^-glui. 2 CH tie modUI 

X la a ckxk. 4. Tis*' at cjeoJcrM by tie Uan. 

L-iIL Errrj' eiaate and boor ao'l rear of drb.t . will le eo«- 
peastCetl for, to o', by a icc<lr«df diL 

CXVIIL 0 a ysatb ; baited tioe. iovew old tr Vejg. eia*t 
b« aiireye yixnig, coeaparsd wiiA tie Lcory ar- of etemisy 

4. einb Use : tattler ; frei asd luce : tiie^ 

Utter eosbu.'drg Baei btBe or colaaci, 
uJ. a eeesdoynttdca; l«t rtoSr gain'd by PrvridtMfc 
tonsa; ai mbaUe. mtoocl •Byde&uJe».iaf«. 

X cyclle: ei/Krr fl) cytljoie, w^^Si tuv^rricg h eyain. 
IVAb aetanigs »re •ppbs»Ucj 1-* iMiMri*, ttm *5«U arc 
ercJccis Koran litt fe»«b • goxioyaywy eitren yetrt i i«t 
tie »crood toeanmg i* loorc appewfa^tBrntw, 

4. at tbf UK : tie p9ei tiiiihf It to m( rr^-wur hre lo 
ewQlt^ tb* brate tmintie crrattwi dtot yiwidMf eianV etetlU^'- 
tSe jou : (be ner of Bto. 
in 2. St rage eta wu tie predtoHlor nf efnHeed 
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3. Man on earth is the predecessor of man in the next rrorld, 
in the rising scale of intelligence and puritj-. 

4. If man is a microeosni, and, in his own inward progress 
from lower to higher, t\T)jfies the rising scale of the bmte and 
inanimate ivorlds. 

V. 1. Both the nature of man and that of the hrate and 
inanimate worlds advance from lower to higher; as the shajieiess 
nebula liecomes a shaped star, the simple organism of an amoeba 
becomes, successively, the more and more complex organisms of 
a molinse and a vertebrate ; so, from the man-brute is evolved 
the man, and from the man is evolved the higher man of the next 
world. And as the beautiful world of stars avas formed after 
ages of violent perturbations in tbe shapeless masses of their 
parent nebulae, so the beauty of man's character is formed after 
trial and suffering. Ko objection need be tahen to the use of 
the word “evolv^” above. (See note on adi. 4.) 

2. Trial and suffering is the croirn of life on earth for man ; 

jnst as the convulsions of nature arc the necessary condition of 
her beauty. (See iii. 3.) 4. Idle ; lying useless in the mine, 

vi. Tlie reader need hardly be reminded of Longfellow’s poem, 
that works out the same metaphor. 3. The tcroi>ering of stceL 

4. batter'd ; as with a hammer, doom ; the eircamstance 
of Xeccssitv under which the free-will of man acts, and by which 
it is limited and th;varte<L 

vii. 2. Get rid of the brutish sensuality of our nature, and be 
Epiritualircd. 

3, 4. Get rid of the wild-beast cruelty of our nature, and 
become humane : cherish love, instead of hatred, in our breasts, 
ape ; this word at once suggests Danrin’s Ori<prt o/ .?/>eci6«and 
77i( ScKerJ of ATnn ; but these works did not appear till long 
after the publication of In iltmorinm. The reference, all the 
same, is to the theory that the different species of animals arc 
not rigidly distinct, but that a lower specits mav develop into a 
higher, so that an ape may dea-elop into man. This theory had 
l>oen taught already by Lamarck, in a rudimenlaty tray. In the 
atmosphere of the learned world of Europe, there Boated cloudy 
fancies about man’s origin and descent, in the second tjnarter of 
the nineteenth ccDiuiy, till Qjambers's T’es/fys# of Creation came 
out anonamously lieforc In Jltmoriantj and raised a great storm. 
Tennyson's nature, no doubt, recoiled from a belief in such 
ignoble ancestry : *' but if such is our descent, let us try and get 
nd of the ancestral t.aint,'’ he seems to sav here, ape ; the re- 
serablanee that the lowest tyi>e of mankind'is thought to bear to 
these animals, tiger; tbe cruelty inherent in man’s lower 
nature: “Man’s inhumanity to man,” as Bums puts it. ape 
and tfgtr refer respectively to the resemblance in hoiy and nind 
between debased human nature and these brutes. 
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CXIS. 11. A TTsit to tfie tlio Hallann in loalan. 

a. flsss can ; kct in # ffMa« m*®*! different [tom that of 

■*T Soft tfajt. ... in 

* 4. ceafiffr; the fresh wB^ of p*** ind leaf and Coffer in 

^ ^ ^ , 


IM u-6* u.».ii. Jioi *J, ie|'uM llw |«jel, tiui iiau H * eow, 
lal a rtl orold omr hara teen dcTofoptd out of * creatore 
•■ilwct CC9 ; thoa^h > creatnto 'aiib metoly a Ittm:! Lrain may 
Ijt* keen d«rt}<7p!d ont of a crealore iwth a imaircr «»«. 

1 Ka^aitta nocked : aocottliog b> iLom who *n}* 


4. 1 CrnKtikou, Tf- S2. fiL Paul had to £ght, for bu life, 
oithTiU Wna IQ the arena at Kplirsoa (uolna the mcideRt u 
taetMbonctlljr, to te the danger he ran m a tumult). 
Liht Facb Trsajaoo ajha. *bat is (he gnod of ficlitioe agatrist 

dn-Wlv— • •• ■ t 


U.I. A tedr, heaotifuUy made, hnt yet srithout a roul. 
ra-i.-oe ikS/tuIy emstmeud, hat ‘ ... - — • _ - 


if I'Sth 


t yet not a hnng trorknuH^— 


4. If lasa H a aottll**^ machine I would hare floeg away my 
!-«, nXW hate liteA to endure the mjaety of bopeWa 
Crr^^ vjctoy orer thoushti of ruicido occurs 

g .\AAtv tod in the Tt^ •<}«»«> amuen darxnz this gloomy 
pwd rhortly after HalUm’s death. (See .Vernorr, u 109.) 

'•^1 fot«»TOingo^taa,bemu«,a«ottos 5 

n> the law of erolstion, he wirer tlan I am. * 

A treatee , more bi^y orgM>M»d • tnth a larger bran, 
re. ii twt d«elt^ o« o! the ape, as a higher epedw 


e.aeeuf.i-umtsKidacfenU:t 4 . ' 
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CXXI. i. 1. o’er ; above {in the sky). 

ii. 1, 2. Labour ceases on land and water. 

3. dosing- ; for the night. 

4. darken'd ; in sleep. 

iii. 1. Phosphor; the morning star; ».c. the ..ops of meeting 
Halham. for ; because of your repose (as Hesper, during night). 

3. -wakeful ; early rising : say, the cock (not the nightingale; 
to -whom tliis epithet’ in another sense, is applied by Xlilton). 

4. greater light ; the sun, and, allegorically, the happiness 
of actually meeting Hallam in the next vrorld ; such as he now 
feels assured of. 

V. 1, 2. Separation (Hespar) from Hallam •nimt imply reunion 
(Phosphor) with him : tlio two are parts of oue event. 

5. Thou ; star -n-itli n double name, one of which applies to 
my present happy frame of mind (in the full faith that 1 shall ho 
reunited to him, so that the star of hope is a riciny one), and the 
other, to my past misery (when grief ohsonred this faith, and 
the star of hope seemed to be a ecUing star). 

4. changed; from west to cast, same; Hesperus and 
Phosphor are two names for the same star (Venus as she is tho 
evening or tho morning start 

exxn. i. 2. When I rebelled against the tyranny of grief. 

4. So tliat tho sweet influence of eternal hope, hitherto 
clouded by grief, might again shine upon me. 

ii. 1. placid ; for tho -violence of grief is gone, and grief is 
calm. 

3. stars ; of hope of tho many joys in store for me. 

4. No longer figliting against law and the -will of God, as 1 
did in the hour of grief. 

iii. 3, 4. breast ...brow., .Wood; emotion. ..intclleot...willand 
action. 

iv. 1. Bo filled with tho inspiration of your presence. 

3. former ; in youth. 

4. Divest myself of thoughts of a life of friendship, destined 
to end in death, and dwell upon thoughts of eternal life and 
eternal fricndsiiip. Supply before “I,'” ns the co-ordinate of 
“os in I. 3, the following: "So, now, in this present flash of 
joy (i.c. in tho renovated youth I now feel). 

V. 2. dew-drop ; tears he has shed. 

^ 3. wizard ; liecaimo no ono knows whence it comes, whither 

It goes ; magic in its suddenness. 
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CXXIU. i W<tcr where oo(« there wm land, tod Uod where 
tttJM Ibere wa» water : the changes icing due to gcclc^e taore- 
raents. 

4. The eca It tjlent dorisga ttortn; it it thcehip'econUge, 
etc., that caa«* the howbog w the wiwi*. walial ; away from 
land, where aDrl near which the viods do rear. 

it 1. ahadnwi; that piataway. not “nerUstisg.'' 

iii.Si dream; that, in the midst of all thudiMgeionniTerra} 
matter, there ia aomething (bat doe« t»t change — oatnely, the 
aoolof man. 

3, 4. TliougK I can bid yoa is words a farewell as of 
tion, I eaa&at cooeeire in tt^ght that 1 ana separated from yoa. 

exxir. I. 1. Cod. 

Ih Zaith , when we beliere that lie eauta dnotrt , when « e 
fear Ifc don w>( rxin. dearest ; for all faith centres in that 
iiebef. ghutUecti for what wilt Ix'comc of man't sool and 
irpirit, if there la no Sool of aoola. no God * 

3 • • • > • ■ 

G«k • • ■ . • ■ ■ 

of 1*UQ' • ■ • 

IDlO'lcd • |> ■ 

rthgioos than his own. wtlhia : to oor minds ; lie Uflirersal 
blind, vlttient ; in nstsn the Haienre ot blatter 

4 darkness ; for we tnoie Ujid noL foess ; m faith, 

iL 1, S. The argument from design fails to ^rore Gu>i to me. 
Paley utstances (be znidtiplyiog eyes of insects, and the proofs 
from aitronom} , both hers refenrd to 

2, 3. tXigroatio (heoingy, or rather its abase, through fine- 
spmi argument, fails to fnvrt God to me. try; nbrait to the 
test of his utellectoa] acumen. 

Ill 1. IMien faith fell asleep and sceptieum awoke. 

3. A cnirerte, eternal, hat without a God. After Tennyson 
wrote, this bebef took tb« name of ognoiiKitm. 

ir. 2 colder ; whero reason ahnta oat emotion. 

3. wnth ; at the passing doubt that crosses his path. 

4. felt ; that God exists, though 1 nnnot prvet it. 

V 1. ehUd; typifying the belpleasness of reason m such 
mailers 

3. hUsd clamour ; the cry in r. ZA. 

ti. 1. what I am ; naoely man, with an eUnssl •cml, 

2. what ta ; TxaoeJy Ood, the si»l of soula. 
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3. flartaicss ; of reason and donBt. 

nature ; and her so-called lavs. ttoonEU ; implying that 
nature is not the final cause, btit that there is a cause beyond 
her, of uliich sho is only the intermediate agent. She alone 
could not have created man^ body and soul : sho might, at tho 
utmost, have created his body. 

eXXV. i. 2. 'wotaa, ; even though 1 did not wish it. 

4. tongue ; but none in the heart. 

ii. 2. dimmer ; through grief. 

.3. gracious lies ; for instance that his friendship had died 
with the death of ins friend, and that his grief was for both 
deaths : this last is tho graciousness. 

4. truth ; that friendship cannot die. 

iii. 1-3. care ; through grief. He; love, sweet and strong ; 
through hope. 

iv. 3. electric force ; power of nerve acting instantaneously ; 
th.at sustains tho bod}', but caimot sustain tho soul. Tennyson 
concedes this much to science, that man’s physical organization 
may ho explained by it, hut not his spiritual nature ; nerve-fovoo 
may be elcotrioity, as soicnce says. 

4. pulses ; the arterial system, tho blood, fail ; when the 
hod^ dies. 

OXXVI.i.4. couriers ; messengers. So, messages pass between 
the two friends : that is, they Uiink of each otlier ; Hallam of 
Tennyson on cartli, no less than Tennyson of Hallam in the next 
world. 

ii. 3. Love has a higher court in tho next world. 

4. guard; faith, tlsat protects and sustains lovo. The epithet 
“ faitlifnl ” seems to imply that faith is meant hero, 

iii. 1. sentinel ; hope, that keeps a look out for love. ' 

^yWspors that all is well in the future not only in my 
own individual case, but in the economy of tho universe, deep 
night : of fear and doubt in the present. 

■ '• Faith, in its essence, continues to live, though 

its old form may be destroved. For instance, modern science 
has destroyed tho old form of Christian faith, hnt tho essence of 
that faith still lives in a new form. 

.2. feat; lest there should be no faith, but that it might 
perish, wth essence and form. “ 

.3, Well ; for it forebodes peace and calm in the end. storm ; 
of social upheaval. 

4. deeper voieo ; of Him who directs the storm. We think 
of Addison s angel here. 
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fi. I. focial tnth; toBncia! foilicg, liVocomiiiuiixm 

and (VKiaiifm, in thcimtravaganMa. 

‘1. in li>e tutnra: tti«* iiccn Viamcadw 

r-rc«t<«l nioro tlian ti>nc« In the pA*t, in (ho history of France : 
In I.V’*, and In the revoltilkww of tlhO, IfC5f>, and I8JS. Wo 
ncc<I not look upon this Ust m a <h>to Uio tile to In: n-f er r e d to 
In (hi* poein. (.See note on XXVIII. L) 

3. lied RepulhcanisM In Franco ieiui exsfnple 
III. 1. lU; supply “mtra ihoatorm.'’ him : grinding tyranny. 

2. Urar; tho aUrving moh KM.-fciog to put an end to tjTsnny 
through riolcnec |*' rt'<l fool lurj " a>we> ts an esamplc. rsga ; 
thaw of the S.tn*col<Hira of the French Itevolution. 

o r-sj^ .1 r . ... 


I .'ll » , • • MsUincd hy 

■ 'i* Ice; l«c3Uso 

I ■ •• • • «, >r hi» peoples 

, • • • « am!, under a 

mask, of Lnui< I'hilippe. 
ir 1. A rnl&tnjo eruption and overflow of laro. 

2. feitreif: (or cramph*. the IVistde of Fans and otVier 
artifleial strengthenings of a tyrannical govenmient, ruling l»y 
force 


fl brute earth: (an crpmwion from llomee), for ezamplc, 
the moll of the Faoirairgs i the political nti/re is gone, and what 
remasna isachvnof brat« anatcbT—the l»srv ground on which 
ilsliral. 

4. JCoa', that social and political s)sieni that has run ite 
ormrso — whoaeago Is post. note on XXXV. in- .t 1 

.1, 4 The maa*w of (ho pioplc n*© in fire and Wood— in 
Incrn'liari'm and niaaMcre. 


ol IS:)i) 

OXXVin. i I. ftrongsr vtsga; of tlio grcalcr faith • that 
regarding the tilings of (ho next wonil 

3, 4 Jsuer telth ; rcganling the things of this world: for 
in<uncc, the revolations in states dracniicti alove. 
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ii. I. eddies ; that earn- back the “ flood ” a short space, flood ; 
stream of Progress : tiie ultimate AU-is-'o'eU. 

3. Like Egyptian, Greek, Eoman. , 

4. taysteries ; because Time effects Good througli i-vil, 

iii. 1. Times of change and revolution in states, like the 
changes of fear and hope the poet has experienced in his own 
breast. Hope ; that inspired by the onward “ flood.” Hear; that 
inspired by the kackward “eddies.” 

2, 3. if bistory merely repeated itself, without making any 
progress ; if war and revolntion did not better the world ; if, 
thcnipclves being evil, they produced no good. 

iv. 1. To draw ; in war. to sheathe : in peace, useless ; for, 
under the supposition, neither war nor peace would belter the 
world. 

2. lies ; like those uttered by a demagogue, or likeKapoleon’s 
bulletins. 

3. Bcligious discord and schism ; prtxlucing, not Christian 
love, but unchristian hatreds. 

4. Legislation, amendment of the law ; which, under the 
supposition, would be merely altering irords, without improving 
ihinff!. 

V. 1. To shift power from the hands of a despot into those of 
the mob, for instance : where there is again change without 
progress. 

2. To think that learning cannot advance the practical 
interests of the human race, hut is only a closet and l>ook-worm 
pursuit. Bacon, too, protested against such an opinion. 

3, 4. To make old things look like new ; make things 
internally rotten look externally beautiful ; for instance, as Sir 
Walter Scott tried to concc.al the seamy side of feudalism under 
tlio brigljt lining of romance. 

vi. 1, 2. If (his is all that time can do in the life and history of 
man on earth— namely, clmiige ipithoal proprtss, why, then, I 
heartily despise time and all his works, in part ; like St. Paul. 

3, 4. Bat this is ml all that time can do ; for the ej'es of my 
lesser faith (i. 4) see, in time and his works, art, design, co- 
operation, harmony : so that seeming present social evil only 
works towards future social good. The river of Progress Cows 
towards the se.a of Perfection, and does not meander aintlesslv 
along the inland wastes of mere Change. 

CXKIX. i. 4. lower ; on earth, higher; in the next world. 

ii. 2. Tliis is the lower love. 3. This is the higher love. 

4. This passionately repeated erv shows that Love has at 
last shaken off Doubt for ever. 

iii. 2. darklier ; in your present condition. 

3. good ; for man : for the whole race. 
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4. Tbiak that the hoiM, •B mankind, vill »harc tn tlu»t 



CXXX. Thi« e^tion la, il we may eo caU It, the aiiolhtoM ot 
tLe cl»wdfrieiKl, who M merged ui 4*‘*1 and l^coniea all the wofW 
to bin, the prjet. 

Il 2. ttar. flower; tj-pet o( tbe greatest and the imallest 
o{ thtnga in nature, 

3, 4 Tliat power that now d*ffu«s you thmi^li all nature, 
all the tinlverte, chwa not y»t rxAt you t/ ymtrindtrviitnlilif fvrTnt ; 
w> that 1 continne to love, and know very well rAotn It is I love 
This diflusion, therefore, is ft«r of the natare of a UuddhHt 
Nirvana, taore aad more . my liore tends to become Inbuito 
like tbe object on whuh it m fixe^ 

lit I. before; of thrwe four yeare. 

3. Tha n tbe diffusion Ibroogb nature and tbe ajKjVbeoste 
into fjwL Cod; llaUam'a SooL Katsre; hu Jkxiy, (ftce 
CXXIV. C.J 

IT. 4. IVk shall not loeoyouriodividoality forme— in my eyes. 

CXXXI. 1. I. The Imogstrearoof free-will thatflowt towards 
lelief to the artsAcn, and sweeps off doohts against that belief i 
u oppneed to the dcail, lArrvn deaett «( rvftsoning, in which 
doubt ami scepticism w-arKl-r about. Hie posscasion of free-w ill 
nukes man to be a fmxy betng, and not the electnc Diacbiae 
that seicnee makee bim out to Ia (1^ 1 Con'n/Aions, x. 4 ) 

2i teeau, Imi is not - phenomena, shock ; of destruction. 

3. rock; the eouree of tbu nver «[ faith: the rock la the 
Will of (Jf*! on which is founded the free-wiU of his creature, 
man the Hock of Ages. 

4 Rueh a faith is prodoclive of good works : while reasoned 
srepticum is barren. 

Il 1. dost: life on earth 

H hta : a dcail frien'l, for instance: so "one” in 1 4 

3. Years of gne! and doubt that have yet failed to under- 
mine faith : time conquerwl by faith. 

4. Tills Is the liriny influnice of the dead over tbe living. 

lii 2. With these words rroass and»iViicr oreyiio//ypKf on/ o/ 
miirt truths ; the neit life, tb« immortalitr of the soul, the 
rtcmal nature of friendship. 

3 SB we loved : fnends now dead. 

4 an we Cow from ; OoiL 
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Coscixsio>'. i. 2. thott; Edmund Lushhigton, about to be 
married to Uic poet’s sister, Cecilia, 
ii. 3. daugbter ; the poet’s sister, Emily, 
iit. 2. 1833 plus 9 gives 1842 ns the date of the -a-edding. 

3. The old belief required only seven years for this complete 
change of the human bod}’. 

iv. 4. colossal ; the result of a faith that cannot he shaken ; as 
opposed to the fleeting songs of 1. 2. 

V.4. greater, the struggle withdoubt has given him thisstrength. 
vi. 2. tveaker ; when doubt was strong in him. 

,3. Half these songs are nothing more than idle rhymes, 
hrawUng ; like a mountain stream : much noise, little water. 

4. Altcrnatiousof short-lived faith, eclipsed by recurringdoubt. 

viii. 3. shook ; twinkled ; no doubt, there are happy tears in 
her eyes. 

ix. 3, 4. Tliis seems to have been a long attachment then. 

X. 3, 4. Ho wears learning like an ornament, and does not 
carry it like a burden. Lushington was professor of Greek at 
Glasgow. 

xiii. 2. The feet of her, my darling, dead ; the graves in tho 
ehnneel. 

xvi. .3. bund ; thobelfroywnllsmust have had no windows, but 
only loopholes or oylots. rocks ; with the vigorous ringing. 

4. dead ; tho time must he advanced autumn. Inanimate 
objects share in the joy. 

xviii. 3. This grave is out in the churchyard : whose can it 
he t and where was the wedding solcmni/.cd ? 

4. This, and nest line, seem to, hut do not, indicate that 
the grove w,as H.allam's ; that wiis in tho chancel, 
xix. 2. them tlto happy couple. 

3, 4, Tile wedding breakfast and the honeymoon tour. 

XX. 2. whiter ; brighter, less cloi\dcd. 

3. Memory of grief now dying away. 

xxii. 2. guest ; Hallam'.s spirit. This stanza and the last four 
give a character to what otherwise would have been merely the 
description of a wedding, 
xxvi. 1. The wedding dinner. 

2. thought ; of grief. 3. double ; to the couple, 
xxw’i. 2. loud ; wlien ringing the marriage peal. 

4. fire ; the moon. 

xxix. 1. white-raced ; stuccoed, plastered. 

3. and; supply “pass." 

4. sliver ; water, hills ; of Wales and Somcrsel-shiro 1 
XXX. 4. shores ; of wherever they had gone for the honeymoon, 
xxxi. 2. system ; the solar system, for example. 



KOTES. isn 

3. Anv; dra* if«lL T«st; Ibe rfcmO iinil infinite ^>nl, 
from wJucb oarlimnan EouUaniraunationt niiotiip. 

And take 1/irtk into « honon Indy. 

Hiis wukfora cun (or dangMer) wjirtliy of mipK Kirmt* (nnd. 
ire might add, of tiieh an uncle) u quite in Lrrpiiiit uilh l|i(« 
epilhaiaroiuiD. Tlie poem tm death conclu'ht) nith the >i'>r><> of 
A birth. 

xssii- 1. lower phase ; embnonio We. The human rmlimi, 
bocks on anatomy ami phniology (cll ns, much mcnihlpit ihn 
emlryu of the lower aninuls. 



icxaiu. 1. eye to eye: whercM wc, the prcxcnt race, rm 
({atfcly through a glass, or indirectly t|in?i(gh rrilexlon, ei from 
a mirror. 

3, The mind of man, when fully dctvlo^d (fim, wjU iti 
reality bo what it non- vainly c.iMa lUvIf- the h'ftl of irfnii„(i j 
whcrcaa now, matter eometimea irium)>h* oicr mind. i«tatiiu> 
man haeootjet acquired complete comnumd over the i>o«irs of 
nature. 

4 The liook of nature wiH no longer I'v a wah-d l«ok, a*, 
in eotne of its pagee, U now is, to man , ' y th'- origin of lunllrr, 
thoditrmnfJ4t/<wi of mafter. 
mir. 2. we j the present generation 

4, thenij a future and more p^.r/wt, or Icm im/^rfi't, 
generation. 

xrri', 1. The loaf remembrance, the J»*t oamc / •’fncr-l / ir, 
the poem, is that of llallam. 

3. He wu bora in ad i ance of his ag*> 
x*xri.2. oseUw; the law of laws. l><r final law tl>» • . - 
man law” of Cm), as Bacon calls It cue element m tc- r r-; 
worfd; namely, pure unmiswf <»»ssl In lin (.i.xrr*. • kA 
there are many elements at war with ■■o» ajs'il.»-r of »i - r 
nmilt IS Evil ; but even pliysical scien" »• w.* ,• »»< 

towards reeolving the muiiiphcjty of it.* *- 1.7 wti* > t • ’ •' . 

Into mere modes of wt eleownt. 

3 When m-in shall \* as like Gf«l a* 11 • }«•- - ’ x • 
freotore to U* hke his Creator 
The piwm end-s with thia cwnf^ji'm f» m. 'i 
Cre«liiit>~«rfT»o/ mpKnrrf pnyrtu 

msTto w ocasT MrT»!» sc nu » i. 
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CoN'CLCSfos. i. 2. thou; Edmund Lusliiiigton, about to bo 
married to tlio poet’s sister, Cecilia. 

ii. 3. daughter ; the poet’s sister, Emilj’. 

iii. 2. 183.3 plus 9 gives 1S42 as the date of the wedding. 

3. The old belief required only seven j’e,ars for this complete 
change of the human body. 

iv. 4. colossal ; the result of a faith that cannot he nhaken : as 
opposed to the fleeting songs of 1. 2. 

V.4. greater; the slrugglowithdoubt has given him thisstrcnglh. 

vi. 2. weaher ; when doubt was strong in him. 

3. Half these -songs are nothing more tlmn idle rhymes, 
hrawling ; like a mountain stream : much noise, little water. 

4. Allornationsof short-lived faith, eclipsed biTecurringdoubt. 

viii. 3. shook ; twinkled : no doubt, there are happy tears in 
her eyes. 

ix. 3, 4. This seems to have been a long attachment then. 

X. 3, 4. He wears Icaniing like an ornament, and does not 
carry it like a burden. Lushington was professor of Greek at 
Glasgow. 

xiii. 2, The feet of her, my darling, dead ; the graves in the 
chancel. 

xvi. .3. blind; the belfroy wallsmust have had no windotvs, but 
only loopholes or oylots. rooks ; with the vigorous ringing. 

4. dead ; the time must he advanced autumn. Inanimate 
objects share in the joy. 

xviii. 3. Tltis grave is out in the ohmehyard : whoso can it 
be ? and where was the wedding solemnixcd ? 

4. This, and next line, seem to, but do not, indicate that 
the grave w.as Hailam's ; tliat was in the chancel. 

xix. 2. them ; the happy couple. 

3, 4. The wedding brcakf.ast and the honeymoon tour. 

XX. 2. whiter ; brighter, less clouded. 

.3. Memory of grief now dying away. 

xxii, 2. guest ; Halkam's spirit. This stanza and the last four 
give a character to what otherwise would have been merely the 
de.seription of a wedding. 

xxvi. 1. The wedding dinner. 

2. thought ; of grief. 3. double ; to the couple. 

xxvii. 2. load ; when ringing tlie marriage peal. 

4. fire ; the moon. 

xxix. 1. white-faced ; stuccoed, pla.slcrcd. 

3. and; supply “pa.ss,” 

4. silver ; water, hills ; of Wales and Somersetshire ? 

XXX. 4. shores: of wherever they had gone for the honeymoon. 

xxxi. 2. system ; the solar system, for example. 
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3. dnir; drau'itAcU rxst; tfae etmul and iii5oit« eoul, 
from icbicb our hncuQ sooIssrermAnations. PlatoiuV. 

And take Ltrth into a httinen body. 

TJjb wish for a eon (or djugbtnr) worthy of eueh jarmts (an<l, 
wo might add, of tneh an uncle) la quite in keeping with this 
epithaurninra. The poem oo death ooneludes with the Lope of 
a birth. 

1. lower phue ; embryonic life. The human embryo, 
booka on anatomy and phyrialogy tell oa, much leeemWce the 
embryo of the lower animala 

4 crowulag nee ; dlatant poaterity - w hat the hnman race 
will riac to in tho future, til) iho race of man. ceoainc to bo man, 
vail fnae into the higher race of what, for want of a Letter word, 
a c call nnge}a, in the upward gradation of aoula. . 

xxt'ii- h aya to eyej whercaa we, (be present race, see 
darkly Uiroogh a glass, or indirectly through reflesion, as from 
a mirror. 

3. Tho mind of man, when fully developed Ihm, will in 
reality bg what it now- i-ainly culla itself— tlie Ion) of creation ; 
whereas now, matter aometimcs tnumplia oier mindi becauso 
man has not yet acquired complete command over the paweraof 
nature. 

i. The book of oaturo will no longer be a sealcti book, as, 
In some of its iMges, it now is. to man ; « p the origin of loatti-rt 
Ihodiifereiitialion of matter, 
xxaiv. 2 we ; the present geoention 

4. them , a futuro and moro perfect, or 1 cm im{>crfect. 
generation. 

xvxv. 1. The last remembrance, the last name (“friend ”) m 
the poem, is that of Hallmi 

3- He was boni in advance of his age. 
xxxri 2 . one law , the hw of laws, the final law . the “sum- 
iiiari law” of God. os Kicon calls it. one element ; in (he morul 
•world: namely, pure uiimixed Gwl In the physical world 
there are many ekiiients at net with one another, of which tlio 
result is Evil; but oen ply^icel science is now feeling its way 
towards rcsoiviiig the midtlplictty of the elements of clitniislry 
into DK-re modes of oiie elenmit. 

3. When man shall as like God aa it is poRidtiJn for a 
creature to be like lus Creator 

Tlic poem ends with (his confesaion of faith of (ho whole 
ercatinii — ypicarxl proffrtM 

nciarso ■>< MiMi" *r aoarrv wacLsiioSK *so co. im. 

TH« isivMsmr rao*. biav.cir. 
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